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DAVID CHARLES DAVIES 


Jeune Th, 1866-—July 14, 1908 
Biected Directer Deceesber 19, 192! 


During the year under review the Museum sustained a very 
serious boss through the death of its Director, David Charles Davies, 
which took place, after an illness of several months, at his residence, 
on July 14, 1928. 

Mr. Davies entered the service of the Museum in 1894 as Auditor. 
He was successively Recorder, Assistant Secretary and Secretary, 
succeeding to the Directorship of the Museum in 1921 at the death 
of Dr. Prederick J. V. Skiff, the Museum's first Director. 

Throughout his many years of connection with the Museum, Mr. 
Davies performed his services with judgment and ability and always 
sought the Museum's best interests. 

Chasen to the position of Director by virtue of his administrative 
ability and profound knowledge of the needs and aims of the insti- 
tution, Mr. Davies carried on the Museum's work to new objectives 
and enlarged its fields of usefulness. He did his full share in help- 
ing to build up the Museum to the pasition it now occupies. 

On July 14, 1928, the Board of Trustees adopted the following 
resolution in tribute to the memory of Mr. Davies: 

“The Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History desire to 
express and record their deep sorrow at the loss which they and the 
institution have sustained by the death on July 14, 1928, of 
their fellow Trustee, Secretary of the Board, and Director of the 
Museum, David Charles Davies. 

“Mr. Davies’ connection with the Museum dated shortly after 
its inception and continued to the time of his death, during which 
period he exerted a beneficent influence on its activities, and devoted 
bimmeelf to ite interest with success and fidelity. 

“As e member of the Board, his fellow Trustees placed great 
reliance on Mr. Davies’ judgment and knowledge of the needs of 
the institution and the best methods of promoting its progress. 

“Mr. Davies’ wery able administration of his many and vaned 
duties won the highest reapect and esteem of the Hoard of Trustees 
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His unselfish labors on behalf of the Museum will bear fruit for 
many years to come. 

“The Board of Trustees desires to have this expression of their 
appreciation of Mr. Davies’ work and character spread upon the 
records of the institution and a duly attested copy thereof sent to 
the members of his bereaved family. 


“STEPHEN C. Simms, Acting Secretary STANLEY FIELD, President’ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1928 


To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I hawe the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1925. 

There is much cause for gratification in the achievements of the 
Museum during the twelve months to be herewith reviewed. For 
the eecond time attendance has exceeded one million. The member- 
ship of the Museum has shown a healthy growth which indicates 
increasing appreciation and approval by the public of the institu- 
then’s activities. Extensive permanent improvements have been 
made in the Museum building, especially notable among them 
being the installation of exhibits in six large new exhibition halls 
on the ground floor, which were opened to the public in June. In 
extra-mural work the Museum has maintained its proud record of past 
years, having had thirteen expeditions in operation in widely scattered 
parts of the world during 1928. The Museum has been the recipient 
of many benelactions from its friends. The institution's educational! 
activities for both adults and children have kept pace with the 
constantly growing demand on the part of the public for such 
cultural opportunities. Throughout the world attention has bees 
focused through the press on the activities of the Museum, height- 
ening the international prestige which the institution has always 
enjoyed since its establishment. 

The number of visitors to the Museum during 1928 was 1,023,627 
When the long and frequent periods of unfavorable and unseason- 
able weather conditions which prevailed during 1925 are taken into 
consideration, together with the fact that in 1927 there was one day 
(October 5) when o special event in Soldier Field brought 30,714 
visitors to the Museum, it will be seen that the 1928 attendance 
compares favorably with that of the preceding year, 1,043,546. 
The decrease, 19,919, is less than 2 per cent, and is more than 
accounted for by the single exceptions! day's attendance in 1927 
ahove mentioned, as there were no events in Soldier Preld during 
1928 which drew comparable crowds dunng Museum hours. 

Renewed expressions of gratitude and appreciation are due to 
those who have evidenced their good will toward and interest in 
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the Museum through contributions in the form of memberships. 
The Museum now has on its rolls more than 5,000 Members—the 
exact figures by classifications, and a complete list of the names, 
are to be found in other sections of this Report. 

The increase in the number of such contributors may well be 
considered as an indication of widening public approval and appre- 
ciation of the Museum and its mission. Each person registered on 
the rolls, through all the membership classes from Benefactors to 
Annual Members, is entitled to recognition as a public-spirited 
citizen who by his contribution is supporting a great educational 
work. Every one of these Members is helping the Museum to 
maintain and expand its activities in the fields of scientific research 
and dissemination of knowledge, and without their aid the institu- 
tion’s work would be seriously curtailed. The Museum is happy 
to acknowledge this support, and it is indeed a great satisfaction 
to note the continuing growth of the membership lists. 

In recognition of the very valuable and eminent service rendered 
the Museum by Mr. William V. Kelley, the Trustees have elected 
him as a Benefactor, and they have named Hall 17 (which is to be 
devoted to Asiatic mammals, some groups of which have already 
been installed) “William V. Kelley Hall.” 

During 1928 the Trustees also elected Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne and Mrs. William H. Moore as Patrons of the Museum 
because of their generous help to and interest in the institution. 

The following were elected Life Members: Mr. George E. 
Brannon, Mr. Reuben G. Chandler, Mr. Russell Tyson, Mr. R. 
Douglas Stuart, Mr. Alfred E. Hamill, Mr. Homer L. Dixon, Mrs. 
Harold E. Leopold, Mr. Edward J. Ryerson, Mr. Arthur Reynolds, 
Mrs. Watson F. Blair, Mr. Frank A. Hecht, Jr., Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, Mr. John Jay Abbott, Mr. John Griffiths, Mr. Moise 
Dryfus, and Mr. Robert A. Gardner. 

Prominent among the many important activities undertaken 
during 1928 was the completion and opening to the public of six 
large new exhibition halls in the Department of Anthropology. 
These halls were opened in June, and are the first six to be com- 
pleted of a total of fourteen which are being added to the exhibi- 
tion space through extensive reconstruction of the Museum’s 
ground floor. This project has been made possible through the 
generosity of President Stanley Field. 

The six new halls opened in 1928 contain new collections illus- 
trating the ethnology of Africa and Madagascar (the latter being 
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the results of the Captain Marshall Pield Anthropological Expexi- 
then to Madagasar in 1926-27, and probably the world's finest 
collection of its kind), and also enlarged and reinstalled collections 
representing the ethnology of Polynesia, Melanesia, Malay Penin- 
sula, Malay Archipelago, Philippine Islands, India, Siberia and 
Korea, and Egyptian archaeology. The additional area gained by 
transforming this large part of the ground floor into splendid exhibi- 
thon halls amounts to 55,000 square feet. Further details con- 
corning theee halls and the collections they contain will be found 
eheewhere in this Report. 


Important changes were made also in Ernest R. Graham Hall 
of Historical Geology. The fossils in this hall were reinstalled, and 
to them were added same of the outstanding specimens obtained 
by the two Captain Marshal! Field Paleontological Expeditions to 
Argentina and Bolivia, the second of which concluded its work in 
1927. On the walls of this hall were installed the first ten of the 
series of twenty-<ight large mural paintings representing 

prehistoric world and its life, which Mr. Ernest R. Graham is 
giving the Museum. Work on these paintings was begun in 1926, 
as recorded in the Annual Report of the Director for that year. 
In restoring scenes of the prehistoric periods and the life typical 
of each, the artist, Mr. Charles R. Knight of New York City, has 
based his conceptions on the facts established through scientific 
research by paleontologists. The cases and the paintings in Ernest 
KR. Graham Hall are lighted by an extremely effective new method. 


Among other important new exhibits installed during 1925 are 
following: habitat groups of the Ovis poli or Marco Polo sheep 
imalayan or Asiatic ibex, composed of animals obtained 
by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt while 
they were leading the James Simpson-Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition 
for Field Museum in 1925-26; a group of five mountain nyala, four 
of the specimens of this rare animal having been secured by the Pleld 
Museum-Chicego Deoily News Abyssinian Expedition in 1926-27, 
and one having been presented by Captain Harold A. White; a speci- 
men of the okapi, one of the rarest animals in the world, obtained 
by the Captain Marshall Field African Expedition, 1925; a habitat 
glacier bears from Yakutat Bay, Alaska; » group of the 
diminutive antelope, the dik dik, and « group representing a pygmy 
fire maker of the Malay Peninsula. There were also many other 
interesting and important additions to the exhibits in all Departments 
of the Museum, details of which appear elsewhere in thie Report. 
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Several innovations which have proved very helpful to visitors 
were made during 1928. An effective and much needed directory 
service giving the numbers and locations of halls was inaugurated 
by placing framed printed placards near the entrances of the 
Museum, and at the head and foot of each stairway. To further serve 
the visitors, there were installed at either side of the main entrance 
other large printed and framed placards giving useful information 
concerning the Museum. Also, at the entrance to each exhibition 
hall framed and printed placards were placed, giving the number 
and designating the contents of the hall. On the walls in prominent 
places on the ground and first floors attractive frames were installed, 
which may be quickly and easily opened for the changing of timely 
announcements. These are used for the display of posters adver- 
tising the Museum’s lecture courses for adults, the Raymond Fund 
entertainments for children, the monthly schedules of guide-lecture 
tours, bulletins calling attention to new exhibits, and other announce- 
ments. 


The Museum had thirteen expeditions in the field during the 
year. Several of these did not begin operations until the last quarter, 
and they are expected to continue their work through all or most 
of 1929. Following is a brief summary of the year’s expeditions: 


The William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern Asia, 
to make zoological collections in remote parts of French Indo- 
China, and to explore certain unknown territory lying northward 
of Indo-China along the gorges of the Mekong River, set out in 
two contingents late in the year. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt are the leaders, and Mr. William V. Kelley 
is sponsor. One contingent led by the Roosevelts themselves, left 
the United States November 10; the other, led by Mr. Harold J. 
Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, sailed December 22. After completing their 
separate objects and covering their separate territory, the two parties 
will unite in Indo-China for further work together. Among other 
members of the expedition are Mr. Suydam Cutting of New York; 
Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne, Assistant Curator of Birds of the Museum 
of Zoology of the University of Michigan; Dr. Ralph E. Wheeler 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mr. Russell W. Hendee of Brooklyn, 
New York, and Mr. Herbert Stevens of London, England. 


Mr. Cornelius Crane is sponsor and leader of the Crane Pacific 
Expedition which will circumnavigate the Pacific Ocean and collect 
land and marine zoological specimens. The voyage is being made on 
his yacht, the Illyria. Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of 
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remains of a two-wheeled chariot, which are believed to be the 
oldest relics of their kind ever excavated, are numbered among 
the most important finds. 

Human and animal skeletal material, important for the light they 
throw upon the life of the ancient city, have also been unearthed. 
The expedition will continue its operations in 1929. Captain 
Marshall Field is sponsor of the expedition for Field Museum, and 
Mr. Herbert Weld is its sponsor for Oxford. Professor Stephen 
Langdon of Oxford, is director of the expedition; Mr. L. 8. Watelin 
is in charge of excavations; and Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator 
of Physical Anthropology at Field Museum, was one of the principal 
collectors during the season of 1928. 

The Captain Marshall Field Anthropological Expedition to Europe 
did not return to the United States until 1928, although its work of 
collecting material bearing upon prehistoric man, for use in a pro- 
posed Hall of Prehistoric Man in the Museum, was completed in 
1927. Assistant Curator Henry Field was leader. The two Captain 
Marshall Field North Arabian Desert Expeditions, the first of which 
ended late in 1927, and the second of which worked in the spring of 
1928, were also under the leadership of Assistant Curator Field, and 
they made an extensive archeological survey of part of the North 
Arabian or Syrian Desert lying between the Damascus-Maan railroad 
and Bagdad. The expeditions covered some 6,000 miles, discovered 
several hundred open-air prehistoric sites, and obtained important 
specimens and data. 

Two Captain Marshall Field Archaeological Expeditions to 
British Honduras under the leadership of Mr. J. Eric Thompson, 
Assistant Curator of Central and South American Archaeology at 
the Museum, conducted operations in 1928. The first, which had 
begun its work in the latter part of 1927, concluded operations in 
1928. The second expedition departed in December to continue 
the researches into ancient Maya civilization begun by the first 
expedition, which discovered the sites of three buried cities. In 
addition to the archaeological work, ethnological studies are to be 
made, and Maya artifacts are to be collected. 

The Museum obtained a collection of woods, including some 
rare ones, and herbaceous material from Panama, as the result of 
a joint expedition of Field Museum, Yale University, the New York 
Botanical Garden and the United Fruit Company. Captain Mar- 
shall Field was sponsor for the Museum. Mr. George Proctor Cooper 
of Los Angeles was the collector. 
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A joist expedition of Yale University and Field Museum made 


Mr. William V. Kelley made a gift of $100,000 to defray the 
expenses of the William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedition to Eastern 
Asia for Field Museum. 
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Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond made a further contribution of 
$2,000 for the work of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Public School and Children’s Lecture Division, which was established 
in 1925 on an endowment of $500,000 provided by her, and which 
has been the recipient of other generous contributions she has made. 

For the purchase of the Herbert Devine Jade Collection the 
following contributions were made: from Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, 
$1,000; from Miss Kate S. Buckingham, $1,000; from Mrs. George 
T. Smith, $1,000; from Mr. John Jay Abbott, $100, and from Mr. 
Charles B. Goodspeed, $100. 

Mr. Henry J. Patten donated $1,000 to be used in financing 
archaeological work. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers continued his contributions as in past 
years by giving $485 for the purchase of specimens of minerals for 
the William J. Chalmers Crystal Collection. 

Mrs. Chauncey B. Borland gave $150 for the purchase of a 
petrified turtle with ancient Chinese inscriptions. 


The American Friends of China contributed $475 as their annual 
gift for the development of the Chinese section of the anthropological 
collections. 

Mr. Henry M. Wolf gave $250 towards the purchase of a cere- 
monial Chinese robe from the Herbert J. Devine Collection. 

The estate of the late George IF. Porter paid the Museum a 
legacy of $25,000, and the estate of the late Arthur B. Jones paid 
a legacy of $2,000. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$212,637.59 derived from the tax levy authorized for this purpose 
by the State Legislature. 

The great amount of material for the collections of the Museum 
received as gifts is a cause of satisfaction, because it indicates that 
the Museum has a large number of friends who take an active 
interest in its growth and development. Details of the acquisitions 
of the year are given in the departmental sections of this Report, 
and in the list of Accessions beginning on page 513. Among note- 
worthy gifts were two specimens of red deer, given by Lord Astor 
of London, England, a beautifully cut rose quartz bowl given by 
Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and a collection of 3,240 specimens of 
minerals given by Mrs. Charles M. Higginson. The red deer are 
from Lord Astor’s hunting preserves on the island of Jura off the 
coast of Scotland, and they have been made into an attractive exhibit 
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where, including radio talks; and a great amount of public service 
has been rendered by the Staff in answering the many inquiries 
which come in on various subjects within the scope of the Museum. 

An important publication issued by the Museum during 1928 is 
The Prehistory of Aviation by Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of 
Anthropology. Because of the prominent place aeronautics hold in 
public interest at present this publication proved extremely timely. 

Important from the scientific standpoint was the discovery, 
during the year, of a new type of crocodile from New Guinea by 
Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles. The species, 
described in a Museum publication issued recently, was discovered 
by Mr. Schmidt through work on some crocodile skulls which had 
been transferred to the Department of Zoology from the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, which had received them with an ethnological 
collection. 

The discovery also of a new genus of Abyssinian aquatic rodents 
by Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator of Zoology, who led the Field 
Museum-Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition, is the subject 
of another publication issued during the year. 

The various Divisions of the Museum—Raymond Division, 
Public Relations, Library, Printing, Photography, Roentgenology, 
Illustration and Memberships—as well as the Departments have 
all made notable progress during 1928. The details of their work 
appear elsewhere in this Report. 

All educational activities of the Museum were continued in 
1928, some of them, particularly those dealing with children, on 
a larger scale than theretofore. Every effort has been made to 
increase the use of the Museum and establish the most friendly 
relationships between the institution and the public, both adults 
and children. The usual spring and autumn courses of free illustrated 
lectures on science and travel by eminent explorers and scientists, 
were given in the James Simpson Theatre of the Museum, and the 
response on the part of the public has been most gratifying. Special 
series of lectures for Members were also given. All seats in the 
Theatre were lettered and numbered, and this has simplified the 
reserving of seats and aids greatly in ushering the holders of them. 

As in past years traveling cases containing natural history and 
economic exhibits were circulated among the schools of Chicago by 
the N. W. Harris Public School Extension Department of the 
Museum. The number of cases used and the number of schools 
and other centers served has continued to increase as in past years. 


ut to the echools by the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Public School and Children’s Lecture Division of the Museum. 
the auspices of this Division the usual spring and autumn 
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Trustees, and Mr. Watson F. Blair, Second Vice-President and 
member of the Board of Trustees. 

An obituary of Mr. Davies appears at the beginning of this 
Report (page 387). 

Mr. Blair died on February 7, 1928. He had been a Trustee 
of the Museum since 1894. In 1909 he was elected Second Vice- 
President and held that office until his death. He was also a Patron, 
a Corporate Member and a Life Member of the Museum. The 
following tribute was paid to his memory by the Board of Trustees 
in a resolution adopted on May 21: 

“The death of Mr. Watson F. Blair having been announced at the 
monthly meeting of the Board of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural 
History, held May 21, 1928, the following resolution was adopted as 
a testimonial of his unselfish labors in behalf of the institution: 

“The Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History have learned 
with profound regret of the decease of their fellow Trustee, Watson 
F. Blair, February 7, 1928. 

“The closing of the life of Mr. Blair removes from the Board one 
of its oldest members. He had served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees and of its Finance Committee since the incorporation of 
the Museum. In 1907 he accepted the Chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee and a membership on the Executive Committee, and in 
1909 he was elected Second Vice-President of the Corporation. Asa 
member of these Committees, and as an Officer of the Board, he 
performed his exacting duties with unfailing interest, ability and 
devotion until the time of his death, although they involved, especi- 
ally in the earlier years, a considerable sacrifice of his time. 

“He was in the fullest accord with the purposes of the Museum, 
and was always deeply concerned in its progress and welfare. 

“The Trustees extend to the members of Mr. Blair’s bereaved 
family their sincere sympathy; and in token thereof have unani- 
mously adopted the foregoing testimonial and ordered it to be spread 
upon the records of the Board, and a copy of same to be properly 
attested and presented to the family of the late Watson F. Blair.” 

On July 16 the Board of Trustees elected the present incum- 
bent, Stephen C. Simms, formerly Curator of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension Department, as Director, and also as a 
member of the Board of Trustees, to fill the vacancies caused by 
Mr. Davies’ death. The new Director also became a Corporate 
Member, and was elected Secretary of the Museum, which office had 
likewise been held by Director Davies. 
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At the end of 1928, Mr. Harry BE. Byram resigned from the Board 


At the Decernber meeting of the Board of Trustees Mr. Fred W. 
Sargent and Mr. Samue! Insull, Jr. were nominated to fill the 
the Board caus! by the death of Mr. Blair and the 

. Final action on their election was 
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scheduled for the January, 1929, meeting 

Purther tribute was paid to the memory of the late Carl E 
Akeley, to whom the Hall of African Mammals was dedicated as 
“Cari E. Akeley Memorial Hall” in 1927, through publication in 
1928 by the Museum of a portfolio of photogravures of the principal 
examples in Field Museum of Akeley’s work in both taxidermy and 
sculpture. 
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work through the year as Assistant Curator 
Egyptian Archaeology. Mr. Liewelyn Williams of the Department 
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and Maya Archasology, was changed to Aaslatant Curator of Central 
and South American Archaeology. 


advertising media, in its campaign of publicity and advertising. 
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Generous space has been given the activities of the Museum in the 
newspapers of Chicago and the press of the country as a whole. 
The Museum has been advertised in posters displayed by local 
transportation companies, by space given in theatre and opera pro- 
grams, and by the distribution of Museum direction folders through 
railroads, hotels, civic associations, and other organizations. Details 
of the publicity and advertising are given elsewhere in this Report. 
Grateful acknowledgement is hereby extended to those in charge of 
the various enterprises which have thus given generous assistance in 
promoting public interest in this institution. 

A large amount of reconstruction work and improvement in the 
building was undertaken and completed during 1928. Of first im- 
portance was the preparation of the new halls on the ground floor, 
the opening of which has already been referred to. Involved in this 
work was the moving of the north wall of Hall J, containing the 
Egyptian collections, seven feet to the north, and the building of a 
new type of case 199 feet long on the north and east walls. A similar 
case thirty feet long was constructed on the west end of the south 
wall. These cases extend fourteen feet to the ceiling, and the upper 
parts are offset to form an upper overhanging case immediately 
above the view glass of the lower section. Illumination is provided 
within the case but entirely outside the range of vision. Installed 
in the lower sections are mummies on inclined benches and other 
ancient Egyptan relics, with fabrics stretched on frames on the 
back walls and tomb sculptures set flush with those walls. Installed 
in the upper cases are a seventy-seven foot facsimile of the funerary 
papyrus of Ani, and, occupying 116 feet, plaster casts of sculptures 
enameled and glazed with umber to bring out the detail. These 
cases follow closely in principle, construction and illumination 
the habitat group cases in the Department of Zoology, but their 
adaptation to anthropological material and the installation methods 
employed here are, so far as can be learned, an innovation in museum 
work. 

A case thirty-six feet long for African wood carvings was built on 
the west wall of Hall D. Tile partitions were built along the south 
side of Hall J and on the south and east sides of Hall B (one of the 


new ground floor halls unoccupied as yet). The doors to the north of 


Hall J leading to the stairways and passenger elevator were removed, 

and the openings enlarged to the full width of the corridors. 
Various partitions were removed and doors and transoms blocked 

up to make available for exhibition space areas previously used for 
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and south of Hall K (unoccupied ground floor hall) 
of the James Simpson Theatre. About three hundred 
air duct were removed, and the fresh air inlets on the 
J were connected to the fan under the north 
weed the route of travel for fresh air through 
te Hall J by more than four hundred feet. The removal of 
ar together with the removal of old steam mains and other 
service pipes, made available the aforementioned storage 
gome 11,000 square feet, for future ground floor exhibition 
‘The removal of the old steam mains from the ceiling also made 
the construction of the new types of exhibition cases in Hall! 
be sald, in fact, that every exhibition hall on the 
has been greatly benefited by the removal of the pipes. 

: tunnels and trenches were caulked with tarred rope oakum. 
Ceiling outlets for iMumination in Halls D, E, G, H and J were lined 
wp. Those in Hall J were extended down the piers to provide for 
future individual case lighting. This, and the removal of pipe hangers, 
involved a great amount of plaster cutting and patching. 
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that hall, were installed. New silverite glass was installed in the 
tops of cases. 


Because of the inadequacy of space and the unsuitability of the 
former ground floor location of the X-ray studio, it was installed 
in more suitable quarters on the third floor. It now occupies a suite 
of three rooms—operating room insulated with lead sheeting, dark 
room, and office. 


New sun curtains were installed in the photographic operating 
and printing rooms. 

Much interior cleaning and painting was done, particularly in 
the Herbarium, and in Rooms 7, 40 and 108 on the third floor. 
Some 870 trays, with racks in steel cabinets, were constructed for 
bird and mammal storage, and many model cases and much other 
equipment necessary for the work of the various Departments were 
made. 

On the roof of the building new skylight bars and ribbed wire 
glass were installed on the main skylight, except for nineteen rows 
of lights at the southeast corner which were placed in 1927. A large 
fan was installed at either end of the clerestory under the roof to 
circulate the air, as an added precaution to prevent condensation 
on the skylights. The terra cotta cornice and the court windows 
were tuck pointed. Four men worked full time cutting out loose 
mortar joints in the marble work and refilling them with cement 
mortar. All of the exterior window sills of the building received a 
coat of paint. 

Western Union Time Service was installed during the year for 
the clocks at the north or main entrance, and at the entrance to 
the James Simpson Theatre. A new canopy was installed at the 
west door. 

Under its agreement with the Shedd Aquarium the Museum 
began supplying heat to that building in December, when it was 
found that it would be needed for drying out purposes during con- 
struction. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


GENERAL LECTURES.—The Museum’s forty-ninth and fiftieth 
courses of free lectures were given in the James Simpson Theatre 
on Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn months. 
These were illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon slides. 
Following are the programs of both courses: 
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November 17—‘‘Treasure Hunting in Bolivia.” 
TisuvenanteColgne Charles Wellington Furlong, F.R.G.S., 
oston. 


November 24—‘“‘Under the Northern Lights.” 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, leader of the Rawson—- 
MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of Field Museum, 1927-1928. 


December 1—“‘‘Civilization of the Mayas—Past and Present.” 
Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator of Central and South 
American Archaeology, Field Museum; leader of the Captain 
Marshall Field First Archaeological Expedition to British 
Honduras, 1928. 


December 8—‘The Turkestan.” 


Mr. George K. Cherrie, member of the James Simpson- 
Roosevelt—Field Museum Expedition to Central Asia, 1925-1926. 


The total attendance at these nineteen lectures was 25,065. 


In addition to the regular spring and autumn courses, the follow- 
ing special lectures were given: 


January 14—“Birds and Animals of Alaska.” 
Mr. William K. Finley, Director of Wild Life Conservation, 
State of Oregon. 


January 15—January 14 lecture repeated. 


January 22—“The Way of the Sperm Whaler.” 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


January 28—“Explorations in Plant Life.” 
Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 


January 29—“The Malay Peninsula.” 
Mr. Carveth Wells, F. R. G. S. 


February 11—‘‘The Wonderland of Big Game.” 
Major A. Radcliffe Dugmore, F. R. G. S., F. R. P. S., London. 


February 12—February 11 lecture repeated. 


February 26—‘‘By Aeroplane to Pigmy Land.” 
Professor Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the Stirling New 
Guinea Expedition of the Smithsonian Institution. 


October 21—“On the Roof of the World.” 
Captain John B. Noel, London, official photographer of the 
1924 Mount Everest Expedition. 


October 28—“Jungle Gods.” 
Captain Carl von Hoffman, F. R. G. S., New York. 


November 4—‘‘Excavations at Kish, Mesopotamia.” 
(Work of Field Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition, 
season of 1927-1928.) 
Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, 
Field Museum. 


November 18—‘‘Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon.” 
Dr. James P. Chapin, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 


2$— “Under the Nerthers of 
Commemander [bomaid MerM header of the Kawson- 
MecM@as Sebarctic Expeditics of Museum, 1927-1978. 
3—"Oiwilteation of the Mayec—Pact and Present.” 
Mr. J. Eric Themepeon, Assistant Curster of Central and South 
Americas . Pelé Museu; eater f Go Crone 
Marshall Field First 
Heméuras, 1925. 
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The total attendance at these special lectures was 17,399. 


cr egal gered ay age ee given 
om December 15, was attended by 900 


Concuats.-A series of chamber music concerts was given by 

Gordon String Quartet in the James Simpson Theatre, on the 
Sunday afternoons: February 5 and 15, March 11 and 

and April 8 and 15. 

On Sunday, May 13, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge sponsored 

concert given by the Rosé String Quartet of Vienna in the James 

Theatre. The total attendance at the seven concerts was 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The use of the Lecture Hall was extended to eleven educational 
civic groups. These conferences were attended by a total of 
persons. 

RADIO TALKS 


During the year, four radio talks were given by a member of 
Raymond Division. Three of these were over WGN, the 
Tribune station, and completed the series of ten begun in 
, 1927. One on “Ocean Life” was broadcast over WMAQ, 
Chleage Daily News station. 


LECTURE TOURS FOR ADULTS 


As in previous years, the services of Museum guide-lecturers 
offered without charge to clubs, conventions and other organi- 
and to Museum visitors in general. For the public 112 
tours and 394 tours covering specific subjects were arranged. 
monthly achedules were kept at the north door for distri- 
to visitors. Hundreds of copies were sent at the beginning 
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of each month to libraries, social settlements, retail stores, and other 
centers of distribution. 

There were seventy-five groups from clubs, conventions and 
colleges, and fifty-two other special parties, totalling 2,362 persons, 
who received guide-lecture service. 

General public groups numbered 399, with 3,846 in attendance. 

The total number of adult tours was 526, with an attendance 
of 6,208. 


THE JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURES 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN.—The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Public School and Children’s Lecture Fund made 
possible the continuation of lecture work among children, both 
in the Museum and outside in schools and camps. 

Series of entertainments were offered as usual in the spring and 
autumn, and in addition summer and winter series were added 
this year. By arrangement with the South Park Commissioners, 
special children’s tours and motion picture programs were conducted 
during eight weeks of the summer. The groups brought from the 
various parks and playgrounds of the South Parks system for 
this course of tours and motion pictures totalled 2,202 children. 

In addition to the special summer series arranged under the 
auspices of the South Park Commissioners, Field Museum carried 
on during the same season a similar series under the provisions of 
the Raymond Fund. These programs were given special publicity 
in the local press, and invitations to send groups were extended to 
the various clubs maintained for children by Chicago newspapers, 
including the “Topsy Turvy Times’ of the Daily News, “Junior 
Journal” of the Journal, ‘“Boys and Girls Post’ of the Evening Post, 
and the Sally Joy Brown groups of the Tribune. Ten such groups 
were given guide service, with an attendance of 447, and seven 
special motion picture programs, attended by 2,150 children, 
including both the newspaper groups and other children, were 
presented. The ‘‘Chronicles of America” series of motion pictures, 
a gift to the Museum from Mr. Chauncey Keep, were used for both 
series of summer programs. 


The programs of the entire year were as follows: 


SPRING COURSE 
February 11—‘“‘Abraham Lincoln.” 
February 18—“George Washington.” 
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“Butterflies and Moths.” 
“Jungle Round-up.” 
“Children of the Sun.’ 


October 20—‘‘The Sahara.” 
SAntss. 
“Bees and Spiders.” 
“The Lion Hunt.” 
“Perfume and Nicotine.” 


October 27—“Switzerland.”’ 
“Seaside Friends and Their Country Cousins.” 
“A Day at the River.” 
“Where Snowtime is Joytime.”’ 
“Mountain Climbing in Glacier National Park.” 


November 3—‘‘China.”’ 
“Down at Our Pond.” 
“Tn Birdland.” 
“Monarchs of the Plains.’ 
“Our Four-footed Pals.” 


November 10—‘“‘Argentina.”’ 
“Pirates of the Sea.” 
mbetss 
“The Story of Leather.” 


November 17—‘‘Peoples of the Mediterranean.” 
“Furry Creatures.” 
“Friends to Man.” 
“Secrets of the Sea.” 
“The Parasol Ant.” 


November 24—‘“‘From England to South America.” 
‘Preparing for a Garden.” 
“Palace of Honey.” 
“Golden Fleeces.” 


December 1—‘“‘The Rhine Valley.’ 
“Growing Things.” 
“Fruit and Flowers.”’ 
“Bird Sanctuary.” 
“Monarch of the Glen.” 


WINTER PROGRAMS 


January 28—“Secrets of the Flowers.” 
(Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California—lecturer.) 


February 22—‘‘George Washington.” 
December 15—‘‘Alaskan Adventures.” 


December 22—“Bre’r Rabbit and His Pals.’’ 
“The Little Indian Weaver.” —— 
“The Wee Scotch Piper.” 
“The Little Swiss Wood Carver.” 
“The Little Dutch Tulip Girl.” 


December 29—Entertainment by Chief Little Moose, a Chippewa Indian. 
SPECIAL 
November 12—Americanization Program. 


Field Museum cooperated further with the South Park Com- 
missioners by loaning certain films for showing in programs held 
at the various parks and playgrounds of the South Parks system. 
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of their young readers, but they have aleo given special 
to the other serics of children’s entertainments in the 
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entertainments. The “Topsy Turvy Times” of the 
ily News cooperated by linking some of its features 
under a special arrangement. 

October 26 a meeting of both adults and children under 
of the Chicago Board of Education was held in the 
Theatre. This civic assembly was mast enthusl- 
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“Birds of the Chicago Area.” 
“African Animals.’ 

“Food Fish of the World.” 

“Silk and Wool.” 

“Flax and Cotton.” 

“Coal and Iron.” 

“Activities of Field Museum.” 
“North American Indians.” 
“Glimpses of Chinese Life.” 
“What We Owe to South America.” 
“Life of the Ancient Egyptians.”’ 
“Life of the Native Philippines.” 


ToTALS,—If the number of children receiving instruction by 
means of entertainments, tours and lectures be added to the number 
of adults receiving similar instruction, the total reached by these 
Museum educational efforts in 1928 consists of 1,566 groups, 
numbering 307,161 individuals. 


ACCESSIONS.—The Raymond Division acquired during the year, 
through the Division of Photography, 432 lantern slides for use in 
its public school extension lectures. Thirteen other slides were ob- 
tained by purchase, making the total number added to the collec- 
tion 445. This brings the total number of lantern slides now 
available for school lectures to approximately 5,000. 

The Chicago Chapter of the Wildflower Preservation Society of 
America kindly loaned the Museum a number of its lantern slides 
on wildflowers of the Chicago area, for reproduction, and plans for 
a lecture on this subject, to be added to the list of school extension 
lectures, were thus facilitated. 


NATURE STUDY COURSE 


Preliminary steps were inaugurated during the year for a course 
in nature study to be given during the spring of 1929. 

The course, as planned, will cover the topics most needed by 
those directing study of nature subjects in camps, school clubs, 
community organizations, et cetera. These will include studies of 
the animal, mineral and plant groups of the Chicago area, which will 
be discussed in the small Lecture Hall and followed by tours of 
correlated exhibits. The tours will be conducted by the guide- 
lecturers of the Museum. 

Indications are that the course will meet the needs of many 
organizations, and it is hoped to make it a permanent part of the 
educational work of the Museum. 
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To protect the Museum in the future from unauthorized use of 
material in some of its more popular leaflets and other publications, 
such as has occurred several times, it was decided to copyright all 
leaflets, and certain other publications. Copyrights were obtained 
during 1928 for ‘The Giraffe in History and Art,” and also for the 
series of paintings on paleontological subjects presented by Mr. 
Ernest R. Graham, and photographs of these paintings. 


LIBRARY 


During the year there were added 2,910 books and pamphlets 
to the Library. The total number now on the shelves is approxi- 
mately 95,000. 


The Library had the good fortune to obtain several rare items 
that have been desired for some years. Noteworthy among these 
are: 


Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, fifteen volumes in forty, 1840-1906. 

Karsten, Florae Columbianae, 1858-1861. 

Gesner, Historiae Animalium, Liber iii qui est de auium natura, 1555. 

Aiton, Hortus Kewensis, 1789. 

Flacourt, Histoire de la Grand Isle Madagascar, 1661. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Etudes sur le Systéme Graphique et la Langue des 
Mayas, 1869-1870. 

Azara, Reise nach Sud Amerika, 1781-1801. 

Rengger, Reise nach Paraguay, 1818-1826. 

Rochon, Voyage to Madagascar and the East Indies, 1893. 

Levaillant, Histoire Naturelle des Promerops. . .Oiseaux de Paradis, 1807. 

Spix, Animalia nova sive Species Novae Lacertarum quas in Itinere per Brasil- 
iam Annis MDCCCVII-MDCCCXX, 1825. 

Daudin, Traité Elémentaire et Complet d’Ornithologie, 1800. 

Sodiro, Contribuciones al Conocimiento de la Flora Eciatoriana, 1833, 1895. 

Apparent, Traité de Géologie. 

Haug, Traité de Géologie. 

Brinton, The Annals of the Cakchiquels, 1885. 


The generous distribution of the Museum’s publications has 
continued, and the Library has received in exchange valuable 
material from other museums, research organizations, scientific 
societies, and individuals, both at home and abroad. Among these 
were sets of publications from Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Basel, 
Switzerland; The Mining and Geological Institute of India, Cal- 
cutta; the Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentina; Station 
Océanographique, Salammbo, Tunis, Africa; Departement van Land- 
bouw, Nijverheid en Handel, Dutch Guiana; Dansk Geologisk 
Forening, Copenhagen, Denmark; Sociedad de Geografia Historia, 


obtained from the following libraries: McGill University Library, 
: University of Chicago Library, and Notre Dame Library, 


| 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Through the use of the system of interlibrary loans it has been 
pomible to borrow books for the use of various members of the 
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the libraries of Chicago, and also from libraries of other 
not available in any of the Chicago libraries. 
has in turn extended its usefulness by loaning 
similarly to other institutions. 
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Old Empire. There excavations were carried on until the middle 
of March. On the discovery of two new sites a few miles outside 
of this concession, Mr. Thompson returned to Belize and obtained 
a concession to excavate them. 

One of these cities, to which Mr. Thompson gave the name of 
Tzimin Cax, is of great archaeological importance, for in it were 
found burials of the earliest known Maya period (roughly 200 B.c.- 
A.D. 200). Information on this early culture is very meagre, and 
material is scarce. Asa result of operations at this site three important 
burials were discovered. Two of these graves yielded pottery of a 
type hitherto found only in the highlands of Guatemala. It had 
long been believed that an early culture flourished in this mountain 
area, but no direct connection with any other culture known had 
hitherto been found. These burials supply the evidence which had 
been missing of a stream of highland influence filtering into the 
Peten regions in early Maya times. Intensive excavation will 
probably throw more light on this early and little known phase of 
Maya history. 

The second site, Hatzcap Ceel, and a third site, Cahal Pichic, 
discovered a month afterwards, represent the close of the Old 
Empire, and date some eight hundred years later. This was a 
period of transition, of which little is known. These sites of about 
A.D. 600 yielded a finely carved altar stone and practically all the 
jade that the expedition found. The altar stone is, so far as known, 
the only carved Maya monument with a legible date in the United 
States. 

A third phase of culture, rich in pottery and shell work, is also 
represented at Tzimin Cax. This probably represents a period 
intermediate between the opening and close of the Old Empire. 


Unfortunately, shortage of water forced the cessation of work 
after six weeks of excavation. The work throughout was hampered 
by the uncertainty of it. Members of the expedition were 
compelled to wait for occasional rains to make possible each few 
days of work. This uncertain condition also affected the labor 
supply. It was impossible to sign up the laborers, Maya Indians, 
for a month, because at no period during the six weeks did the 
water supply appear sufficient for more than a week ahead. These 
conditions were unusual, the previous winter having been excep- 
tionally dry, causing the shortage, 

After dispatching his collections from Belize, Mr. Thompson 
moved to the north of the colony, and began excavations among 
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some anal! ruins at Louisville, a few miles from Corozal, from which 
place he visited an interesting site on the Rio Hondo, Mexico. As the 
Museum unfortunately had no concession to excavate on Mexican 
gull, be was unable to conduct any operations in this territory. 


During his archaeological work Mr. Thompson collected 


Work in the Maya field has been confined so far largely to a 
search for fresh ruins. The results of such work do not add much 
to our knowledge. One of the objectives of the Captain Marshall 
was to seek pottery that would shed light on the 
that undoubtedly existed between different Maya 

Maya pottery known comes from a city 
been named Holmul, where, a number of years ago, a 
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gist. Starting June 25, 1927, from Wiscasset, Maine, the expedition 
arrived in Hopedale, Labrador, July 18. Dr. Strong carried on 
archaeological investigations on near-by islands, finding several 
burial cairns, skeletons, and typical Eskimo grave gifts. Piloted 
by an Eskimo, he visited the aberrant stone ruins at Sculpin Island, 
north of Nain. From the type of construction, evidences of whale- 
bone roof-beams, lack of fire-pits, and the known fact that typical 
Eskimo burials were located on near-by hills, the conclusion was 
reached that the stone walls represented an old Eskimo whaling 
camp. Later investigation in Frobisher Bay revealed indubitable 
Eskimo ruins of this type. On July 30, while landing stores at the 
station site, Anatalak Bay, the first Naskapi Indians were sighted. 


A cruise around Frobisher Bay in southeastern Baffin Island 
occupied the time from August 7 to 28. In the western end of the 
bay at Bishop’s Island and Koojesse Inlet, stone ruins of a type 
identical with those on Sculpin Island, Labrador, were examined. 
Eskimo artifacts found in situ clinched their identity. On the Sylvia 
Grinnell River a base camp of Nugumiut Eskimo, living in primitive 
style, was encountered. Lack of able interpreters as well as time 
prevented the securing of collections, but sketches and photographs 
were made. The men and able-bodied women of this band were in 
the interior (vicinity of Amadjuak Lake), but their kayaks and 
umiaks on the Jordan River were seen. 

Old stone, sod, and whale-bone iglus were encountered on 
Brewster Point, but time for digging was lacking. A representative 
collection of modern Eskimo camp debris (old lamps, harpoon-points, 
bone work) was secured from a temporarily abandoned camp of the 
Nugumiut. On Kodlunarn (White Man’s) Island the ruins of Sir 
Martin Frobisher’s camp were examined, and some fragmentary 
objects collected. Following the expedition’s return to Labrador, 
the time between August 29 and September 28 was spent working 
on the house that was to shelter the party during the winter. 


From September 29 to October 15 a trip was made south to 
Jack Lane’s Bay and up Hunt’s River in search of a band of Naskapi- 
Montagnais Indians. Dr. Strong was accompanied by a local boy, 
who, it turned out, had never been in the region before and did not 
know the whereabouts of the Indians. In the interior traveling was 
done by canoe. Storms, swift water, many portages, and an unknown 
country rendered the trip very difficult. There were no signs of the 
Indians where they had been reported to be, and though Dr. Strong 
and his companion pressed farther into the interior, still none were 


From October 22 to December 10 ice was forming and being 
own out to sa, making all travel imposible. The time therefore 
Was spent on the houses and cutting wood. 

On December 11 accompanied by one man and a dog team, Dr. 
Strong began a four-day trip which took him some forty miles north- 
west of the station. There he found the camp of a band of Barren 


the period fram December 14, 1927 to January 11, 1928 was used 
for study. Lack of an interpreter however, made study, when 
Indians were near, difficult and limited in scope. 

From January 12 to April 5 the best work with the Naskapi 
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Indians, eating their food, helping them haul their toboggans, and 
bunting with them, Dr. Strong obtained a comprehensive idea of 
mative life. They were some two hundred miles from the station 
and had traveled through a large area heretofore unvisited by 
white men. Temperatures as low as 40°, vermin, occasional periods 
when the Indians went on prolonged sprees on beer, and 
et times lack of food, were the main hardships. 


/ ob . 
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According to the Indians, this happened because the deer smelled 
great heaps of bones left uncared for. The caribou, they say, told 
the caribou god of these bones, and he became very angry. He took 
all the caribou down into a distant mountain which the Indians 
call the Caribou House, the legend continues, and since then the 
Indians have been very hungry. Thus, they explain, they were 
forced to move to the coast where they could supplement their 
hunting trips with fishing, trade, and beggary. The Indians now 
are very careful to practise all the sacred rites pertaining to the 
caribou, thus hoping to make the caribou god relent. They are 
especially concerned about preventing the dogs from touching the 
head, horns, or long bones of the deer. They require that the sacred 
marrow used at the ceremonial feasts be eaten in the lodge, and the 
container cleaned at once. This is to prevent possible profanation 
of the deer by dogs. 


The mythology of the Naskapi forms an interesting link between 
that recorded by Turner in Ungava and that by Speck in southern 
Labrador. The many references to southern animals, mere names 
to these people, and the contents of the myths which refer to such 
things as palisaded villages, suggest a rather recent northerly move- 
ment of the people. The fact that Indian place names, especially 
towards the coast, seem to be comparatively scarce, while they use 
Eskimoan or white men’s names for rivers and lakes, confirms this 
suggestion. 

A mythical people, called the Katcimedgeezue, are greatly feared 
by the Naskapi. These people are said to come far into the lonely 
interior in magical tall-bowed canoes and to steal Naskapi children. 
Their whistling may be heard by the common people, the Naskapi 
say, but they are invisible except to the Naskapi conjurers who 
pretend they can see them and drive them away by the aid of their 
own powerful spirits. This would seem to be the northern version 
of the tales inspired by the fierce Iroquois, who in early times drove 
the Naskapi to the north. Dr. Strong reports that the interior of 
Labrador is so utterly desolate and lonely that it is small wonder 
that the Indians believe it to be the abode of these and a host of 
other malevolent spirits. 


The Naskapi Indians do not seem to regard certain areas as 
belonging exclusively to certain bands. Each has a huge region, 
that of the Barren Ground people including some thirty thousand 
square miles, totally unoccupied save by about one hundred Indians. 
Should one band be markedly successful in the hunt, or should 
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t near them, they are visited by those leas 
bands are loose organizations of kinsfolk, and are 
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terminology, and has important sociological bearings. 

implements are simple, and except for modern rifles and 
largely made of wood. The Indians, unlike the Eskimo, 
their food. This dependence on timber is the main 
preventing their moving farther north into the treeless area 
the main herds of caribou seem to be present. The art of 
people finds its best expression in painting on skins, although 
wood and bone carving is done. Strange to my, their art 
seems to be very slightly developed. So far as could be 
by exhaustive investigation, art is almost entirely 
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the Indians are caught out in a storm or on treeless barren 
heap of snow is piled up and allowed to freeze for half an 
then hollowed out with a snowshoe, and deeply bedded 
spruce boughs if they are available. When all the Indians are 
the door is sealed shut. Possibly the Indians may have been 
build these houses through seeing Eskimo block-built 
but the construction of the Indian house is entirely 
The type is unique, and it is the first record of a house 
entirely of snow among any Indians. The investigator's stay 
Indians was terminated by their return to the coast because 
of warcity of caribou in the interior. 

In April the expedition moved to Hopedale, where some seventy- 
five Eakimas were measured, and blood tests were made in cooperation 
with Dr. E. K. Langford, physician of the expedition. 

A trip to Nain was made from April 24 to May 2, during which 
more than » hundred Eskimos were measured. Full data on hybridi- 
- gathon were secured from the Moravian Mission records. 


ie 
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The time from May 19 to June 19 was spent at the station, 
because melting ice prevented travel. Studies and measurements of 
some twenty-five Indians were made, and some Indian material 
was collected. 

From June 20 to July 4 an excursion was made in a canoe for 
about fifty miles over the difficult Hunt’s River route to investi- 
gate a stone age Eskimo ruin reported by the Indians. Many ancient 
Eskimo stone implements were secured, and the ancient Sharp 
Hill quarry (head of Jack Lane’s Bay) was thoroughy investigated. 

During the period from July 5 to 22 stone age Eskimo sites at 
Windy Tickle and sites of the early Mission period (about 1770) 
were excavated at Spirit Island and Hopedale. 

From July 27 to August 10 archaeological investigations of 
islands east of Nain were continued, partly by motor-boat and partly 
by canoe. On these excursions the cooperation and assistance 
of Messrs. Frank Henderson and Novio Bertrand, two of Com- 
mander MacMillan’s aids, were of great value. Excavations were 
made in early Mission period ruins at Natcutuk, Ivalik, and 
Nukasujuktok Islands. About twenty old Eskimo graves and gift 
cairns were studied, and their contents secured. 

The cultural remains encountered during excavations on the 
northern Labrador coast indicate two main periods of Eskimo 
occupation of the region between Port Manvers and Hopedale. 

The first is a stone age culture, found in small camp sites 
exposed by wind or water erosion, which are marked by well- 
chipped chalcedony, quartz, or flint points and blades, ground- 
stone pot fragments, adze-blades, a gouge, and stone ulus. There 
is a notable absence of bone or ivory work. Some small fragments 
of fossilized bone were found at these sites, but no worked bone 
implements. The majority of these sites are on the coast, but one 
old site which is identical was found some fifty miles up Hunt’s 
River. 

An old native quarry of colorless chalcedony, its lower exposures 
covered by two feet of moss and soil, was discovered at the head of 
Jack Lane’s Bay. Hammer-stones and characteristic stone imple- 
ments were found in the bare wind-eroded exposures near-by. This 
quarry marked the only occurrence of chaleedony known in the 
region, and the site shows evidence of extensive work. The character 
of the stone ulus, adze-blades, and of one steatite charm indicates 
that the makers were Eskimoan. The presence of the gouge and 
the type of chipped stone points indicate a relationship with the 
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are not yet clear. 
second Eskimo culture is much later, and may be denoted 
of the Early Mission period. It is characterized by large 
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the Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor Elliott Smith of 
University College, London, in connection with studies of Nean- 
derthal man. Mr. Frederick Blaschke, of Cold Spring on Hudson, 
New York, sculptor who accompanied the expedition, made a 
model of the Forbes Quarry Gibraltar skull of a Neanderthal 
woman, under the supervision of Sir Arthur, with the original skull 
before him. The Chapelle-aux-Saints cranium was taken as a 
model for Neanderthal man and a similar work of reproduction 
accomplished. The sculptor also made a one-fifth scale model of a 
Neanderthal man, with Sir Arthur and Professor Smith giving many 
valuable suggestions. Plaster casts of several Neanderthal skeletal 
remains were purchased to aid the sculptor. Books and other 
sources of information were placed at his disposal. These models 
will be of use in carrying out plans for the proposed hall. 


The members of the expedition next proceeded to Paris, where 
they were joined by Abbé Henri Breuil, professor at the Institut 
de Paléontologie Humaine, who had agreed to act as scientific 
adviser. Mr. Pierre Gatier of Paris was engaged as artist, and 
Mr. Henri Barreyre as photographer. Headquarters were established 
at Les Eyzies in the Dordogne region of southwestern France. 
Mr. D. Peyrony, Director of the Les Eyzies Museum, kindly 
granted the expedition permission to collect data and to make 
photographs, motion pictures and color sketches in and about the 
famous rock-shelter of Cap Blane, whence came the skeleton of a 
Magdalenian young man which the Museum obtained in 1927— 
the only complete adult paleolithic skeleton in the United States. 
Samples of the earth covering the rock-shelter were secured, and 
pieces from the wall were obtained for the use of Field Museum. 

Cap Blane was visited, and Abbé Breuil and Mr. Field spent 
much time examining collections of prehistoric objects excavated 
by farmers living near-by. Upon the recommendation of the Abbé, 
Mr. Field purchased the Castanet collection, which includes a 
remarkable Aurignacian necklace from La Souquette. This neck- 
lace is composed of beads made from mammoth ivory, shells, per- 
forated teeth, and small pebbles, and is approximately 35,000 years 
old. All noted prehistoric caves in the region were visited to aid in — 
selection of material for future exhibition, and several small collec- — 
tions were purchased. The art staff then proceeded to Mas d’Azil 
and made photographs, motion pictures, sketches and two models. 


At the invitation of Professor Hugo Obermaier of the University 
of Madrid the expedition visited the renowned cave of Altamira 
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of five meters over an area of about a hundred square meters. The 
center of this area revealed a building designated in the records as 
Monument Z, which contained practically no objects. Although it 
was located beneath the Arab remains, it was above the culture 
stratum attributed to the period of Sargon I. 

The general plan for this season was to clear a limited area down 
to water level, and to make an effort to obtain objects of cultural 
importance belonging to the earliest inhabitants of Kish. It was 
also imperative to secure skeletal material that would contribute to 
solving the problem as to the physical characteristics of the early 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia. The work was carried on with a force 
of about two hundred workmen and basket-boys. A light railway 
system consisting of eight small trucks was employed for the removal 
of the earth of the mounds above the plain level. Below this, basket- 
boys were used, and a space about ninety meters in length and 
thirty meters in width was excavated down to a depth of fifty feet 
below the original surface of the mound. At this point water was 
reached, and further digging was impossible. 

Continuing below the magnificent temple of Nabonidus, erected 
toward the middle of the sixth century B.c., an almost sterile red 
stratum which covered the entire area at this particular depth was 
reached. Just above this red layer was found a female skeleton 
with a thin gold headband in place around the skull. There were 
numerous large pots with handles emblematic of the mother-goddess, 
so characteristic of cemetery ‘‘A,’’ excavated by the expedition 
during its second season. From another grave, presumably that 
of a princess, were brought to light a beautiful lapis-lazuli and gold 
necklace, copper hairpins surmounted by figures of cow heads, and 
a variety of beads, silver earrings, bracelets and other jewelry. In 
the red stratum, which divides the upper and lower layers, were 
found two lapis-lazuli cylinder seals with clearly cut inscriptions, 
which Professor Langdon has been able to date at about 2950 B.c. 
As the work continued down toward water level, it was obvious 
that everything to be found below this red stratum was prior to 
3000 B.c. 


Human skeletons occurred in all the various levels, and Assistant 
Curator Field spent every day with two Arab workmen, especially 
trained for this kind of work, in the task of removing the earth 
from the bones, applying to them a thin coat of wax, and packing 
them in wooden boxes preparatory for shipment to Chicago. Accu- 
rate records were kept of the exact level in which each skeleton was 
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together with the objects discovered with the skeleton. 
and sketches of the positions of the objects were also 
Fragments of more than two hundred skeletons were sent 
Chicago. The condition of the bones as water level was approached 
decidedly worse, and in several cases it was imposible to 
then. 


general culture encountered in the lower levels differs 
iy fromm that of the layers overlying the red stratum. There 
& quantity of pottery, many pieces representing new forms. 
was a definite transition to a newer and richer stone culture, 


The 
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succeeded, by using meticulous care, in determining its dimensions q 
and general technique. | 


According to his report, the wheels consist of wooden planks — 
kept in place by a rim, and strengthened on both the outside and 
the inside by wooden cross-pieces measuring two and three-eighths 
inches in diameter. The rim is covered with copper nails at close 
intervals. The axles supported a platform which had a copper border 
at the anterior end, and wooden semicircular sideboards. | 


Close to the four-wheeled chariot was found a copper saw, 
probably used for cutting the wood of the wheels. There were also— 
several human skeletons lying in this vicinity, and one complete 
skeleton in a very good state of preservation was recumbent on the | 
slope some ten feet away from the rear end of the chariot. 


At the close of the season the work of cataloguing and packing 
was completed after the division of the objects with the Irak Museum, 
represented by Mr. R. S. Cooke, Honorary Director of Antiquities 
for Irak. 


During the season a comprehensive series of photographs was 
taken at Kish. An interesting motion picture of the work in progress 
was also made. Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Field also took numerous 
photographs illustrating the season’s activities and the general 
progress of the excavations. 


The most remarkable discovery of the season, according to 
Professor Langdon, is a new prehistoric culture, not Sumerian, but 
allied to Sumerian, equally old and entirely distinct. This new 
culture represents a people characterized physically by a side hair- 
lock worn over the right ear and falling from the crown of the 
otherwise completely tonsured head. They produced finely painted 
pottery both in one color and in yellow, black, and red. The pottery 
was wheel-made and decorated almost entirely with geometrical 
designs, although a few naturalistic motives of animals occur, 
connecting this culture directly with early Elam. 


In 1926, Jemdet Nasr, which lies eighteen miles northeast of 
Kish, yielded many fragments of painted pottery and some complete 
painted jars and tablets of an archaic type. Mr. Watelin decided to 
continue excavations there in March, 1928, with a force of two 
hundred workmen accompanied by Messrs. Field and Schroeder. 
The workmen, after removing an enormous quantity of earth, found 
hundreds of fragments of painted pottery and some complete jars, 
as well as some pictographic tablets in linear script, seals of various 
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consisted of Messrs. Henry Field, Eric Schroeder, S. Y. Showket, 
and G. Vania. For part of the way the expedition accompanied 
an armored car patrol, and was thus able to visit many important 
sites within an area containing a hostile population. Thousands of 
flint implements were collected from more than three hundred new 
sites. A large number of photographs was taken, and all the Roman 
and Arabic ruins were recorded. One of the most interesting places 
visited is Qasr Burga which lies on the eastern border of the great 
Harrat er-Rajil and was the easternmost outpost of the Roman 
Empire. The ruins were mapped in detail, and more than two 
hundred photographs were taken. Detailed information on numerous 
historical ruins was obtained. Photographs of the Bedouins and 
their tribal life were made whenever possible. 

In addition to the objects collected, and the data gathered bearing 
upon ruined buildings, information of great value concerning hun- 
dreds of milesof desert land was obtained. Notes on the topographical 
nature of the country traversed, the additional information and 
corrections which can be placed upon the newmaps, and the deduction 
that this was once a well-watered and fertile area inhabited by man, 
all resulting from this expedition, add materially to the existing 
knowledge of the North Arabian Desert. 

A preliminary archaeological survey was made in northeastern 
Irak between Kirkuk and Mosul in an attempt to link the chain 
of prehistoric surface sites in the desert with northeastern Irak. 
Caves were reported from near Rowanduz and Akkra, and it seems 
plausible to suggest that some of the prehistoric peoples passed 
through these gorges or to the south at Suleimania, where search 
is now being made for traces of paleolithic man. 

Mr. Field returned to Chicago on October 3. 

A great amount of research has been accomplished during the 
year by present and past members of the Staff of the Department 
of Anthropology. The results of many of these researches have 
already been received in manuscript, and others have reached an 
advanced stage so that the preparation of manuscript for publication 
may be expected in the not distant future. 

Professor A. L. Kroeber, Research Associate in American Archae- 
ology, has been engaged for two years in a technical investigation of 
ancient Peruvian fabrics collected by him during two expeditions 
to Peru on behalf of the Museum. He is aided in this work by a 
textile expert, Miss Lila O’Neale, of the University of California. 
Each fabric is analyzed as to technique, color scheme, pattern, 
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grams, finishes. and taaels There are often from three to six 
employed in one fabric, Some of Ubese appear to be new 
to eclemce. When the observations have been completed, they will 
be chamified according to area and period. It is hoped that in this 
way not only a better idea of the range and variety of Peruvian 
textile art will be obtained, but also sorne ideas of its histone develop- 
ment from carly to later periods. A feature of the art which is 


publication during 1929. 


of 

and injury in ancient unopened mummy-packs 
Egypt and pre-Columbian Peru, in Field Museum of Natural 
History.” This investigation is based on roentgenographs made of 
Egyptian and Peruvian mummies in the Division of Roentgenology 


money formerty in use in many parts of the region. The Museum 
is fortunate in having in its collections examples of most of these 
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arts, industries, social organization, and religion still retain practi- 
cally their original form, and they offer an unusual opportunity for 
the study of a primitive culture still in full vigor, Their culture 
Sppears to be archaic, retaining many features which had disappeared 
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A leaflet dealing with the use of tobacco in Africa has been 
prepared along lines which coordinate with a series of five leaflets 
on tobacco published some years ago. A chapter on the introduction 
of tobacco into Africa has been written by Curator Laufer. Assistant 
Curator W. D. Hambly deals with African customs relating to 
tobacco, while the use of tobacco in Madagascar is presented by 
Dr. Ralph Linton. This subject presents many points of interest 
which center around the growing and manufacture of tobacco, 
the making of pipes and snuff boxes, and many quaint customs 
connected with smoking. 

The manuscript of a study of the painted pottery and other 
objects found at Jemdet Nasr has been received from Mr. Ernest 
Mackay, and will shortly be published in the Memoir Series of the 
Museum. 

Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson prepared a manuscript on 
the ethnology of the present-day Mayas of British Honduras. 

The results of the Captain Marshall Field Expedition to Colombia 
of 1922-23 were submitted for publication by its leader, Dr. Alden 
Mason, now of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. William M. McGovern, formerly an assistant curator in the 
Department, and now of the faculty of Northwestern University, 
completed a manuscript on the ethnology of the Gran Chaco region. 

The Curator, Dr. Berthold Laufer, made a study of the history 
of the game of polo in Asia for which he has collected an abundance 
of illustrative and documentary material from Persia, China, and 
India, and continued his researches into the domestications of 
animals, three of which are now almost ready—the cock, the cormo- 
rant, and the cat. The last-named investigation will definitely settle 
the problem of the first appearance of domesticated cats in Asia and 
the varieties of cats produced in the Far East. Corresponding 
with his “Prehistory of Aviation” and ‘Prehistory of Television,” 
Dr. Laufer is planning to write five more prehistories— those 
of telegraphy, electricity, paleontology, meteorology, and the 
refrigerator. 

Professor F..E. Wood, of Chicago, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Department’s study room, and examined all 
Peruvian skulls in the Museum’s collection, measuring 362 of these 
and making notes on teratological and pathological conditions found. 


BotTaNny.—The major exploration work of the Department of 
Botany during the past year was the Captain Marshall Field Expedi- 
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The herbarium specimens have been studied and determined by 
Associate Curator Paul C. Standley, who has found them to be of 
exceptional interest. They include representatives of two new 
genera, about sixty new species of trees, and one family of plants 
—the Quiinaceae—unknown heretofore north of South America, 
besides several published species of trees which had not been col- 
lected before in Central America. No other recent collection of 
plants from middle America has proved so rich in new or rare species. 

e Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood Technology, pro- 
ceeded early in the year to Yale University where every facility 
was afforded by the School of Forestry to select specimens from 
the duplicate collection of tropical woods in that institution. At 
the same time he made studies of certain tropical woods, and the 
results of the investigations were published under the title “Studies 
of Some Tropical American Woods” in the September issue of 
“Tropical Woods,” the publication issued quarterly by the Yale 
University School of Forestry. 

The Department shared in one Museum expedition, the Rawson— 
MacMillan Subarctic Expedition. Messrs. C. S. Sewall and A. C. 
Weed assembled 678 specimens of plants, mostly from Labrador. 
The collection, added to those obtained by the same collectors in 
previous years, gives the Museum an excellent series from a region 
imperfectly known botanically. 

As an indication of the extensive use which is being made of 
the Herbarium for research purposes, there may be cited twenty- 
nine papers published during the year. Some of these were prepared 
by the Staff of the Department of Botany, some describe the results 
of Museum expeditions, and others are based, at least in part, 
upon material in the collections of the Department. 


Professor Samuel J. Record, Associate in Wood Technology, 
published in Tropical Woods a paper of twenty-seven pages listing 
the trees obtained in the region of Bocas del Toro by the Captain 
Marshall Field Expedition to Panama, 1928, and also a list of the 
trees collected by the same Expedition near Permé, Panama. The 
vernacular names are given for most of the trees reported, and the 
two papers form an important contribution to the knowledge of 
the forests of Central America. 

Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published in Tropical Woods 
five short papers describing new species of Central American trees 
represented in collections received for determination by Field 
Museum. He published also in Science a brief article descriptive 
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of Lancetilla Experiment Station, Honduras, in the vicinity of which 
he made « large collection of plants during the winter of 1927-28, 


Mr. G. Proctor Cooper published in Tropical Woods two papers 
deacribing the results of the Captain Marshal! Field Expedition to 
Panama. The first, entitled “Some Interesting Trees of Panama,” 


Persaud Collection of British Guiana Woods,” covering forty pages 
and based upon a collection made for Field Museum in 1923-24 by 
Mr. A.C. Persaud. There are enumerated sixty-eight species of 
woods, belonging to sixty genera and thirty-two families. 
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The most important collection studied was that made in Panama 
by Mr. G. Proctor Cooper of Yale, which required several weeks 
because of the large number of new or rare species which it con- 
tains. A paper describing the new species was prepared and is 
now in process of publication. 

During the year many lots of plants were received from corre- 
spondents for determination, and these have been named and in 
most cases added to the Herbarium. A large part of the most 
valuable and desirable material received during the period under 
review was acquired in this manner. Material requiring determina- 
tion was received from many portions of the United States, and 
from Mexico, British Honduras, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, British 
Guiana, and Venezuela. Among these collections there were many 
interesting and unknown plants of which descriptions have been 
prepared for publication. 

In order to make possible the accurate determination of the 
Museum’s collection of tropical American plants of the family 
Rubiaceae, a group which yields coffee, quinine, ipecac, and other 
useful products, there were borrowed from the larger herbaria of 
the United States, through the courtesy of their curators, several 
hundred specimens of the family. These are being studied by 
Associate Curator Paul C. Standley who is preparing an enumera- 
tion of the Rubiaceae of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 

A flora of the Yucatan Peninsula, which it is expected will be 
ready for publication during the coming year, has been brought 
nearly to completion by Associate Curator Standley. 

Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride has been able to devote 
a satisfactory amount of time to study of the collections of the 
Captain Marshall Field Expeditions to the Peruvian Andes. These 
collections, supplemented by those of Dr. A. Weberbauer, Mr. Carlos 
Schunke, and other collectors, are serving as the basis of a compre- 
hensive list of the flora of Peru, now in course of preparation. Dur- 
ing the year manuscript has been prepared for several of the larger 
families. 

In the determination of Illinois plants Mr. H. C. Benke, of 
Chicago, contributed generously of his time, naming specimens 
sent by correspondents to the Museum for determination, and 
revising the identifications of specimens already in the Herbarium. 
Dr. Earl E. Sherff, of Chicago, has continued in the Herbarium his 
studies of the Compositae, particularly in the genus Bidens, and 
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nized elsewhere, and the same fact is indicated by the large number 
of correspondents who forward material for determination. Fre- 
quent requests are received, also, for the names of local plants 
brought to the Herbarium by visitors from the Chicago district. 
By mail there are received numerous requests for information 
covering many branches of botanical knowledge, requiring the 
expenditure of much time to furnish the necessary data. The 
Department of Botany has assisted in the work of other Depart- 
ments of the Museum by supplying information upon botanical 
matters. 


The Herbarium has enjoyed visits during the past year from a 
large number of botanists of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries who came to study the collections or to make the acquaintance 
of the Herbarium and its Staff. 


Dr. J. 8S. Enander of Lillhardal, Sweden, one of the leading 
authorities of the world upon the willows, spent two weeks in the 
Herbarium, studying the Salix collections and annotating them. 
Dr. Enander was commissioned by the Swedish government to 
make a trip around the world for the purpose of studying willows 
and obtaining living material of them for introduction into Sweden, 
where they are used for basket making. With the assistance of the 
Staff of the Department and friends of the Museum he obtained a 
collection of cuttings of the willows of the Chicago region for ship- 
ment to Sweden. The death of this noted willow specialist, within 
a few weeks of his visit to the Museum, is noted with regret. 


Mr. Charles C. Deam, State Forester of Indiana, Bluffton, 
Indiana, visited the Herbarium twice in order to obtain data for 
use in the preparation of an account of the grasses of his state. Dr. 
Cristobal Hicken, of Buenos Aires, one of the leading botanists of 
Argentina, visited the Museum in June, to familiarize himself with 
the Herbarium and the plant geography of the Lake Michigan 
dunes. Dr. C. R. Ball, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, studied the collection of American willows, upon which he 
is an authority. Professor Edgar Anderson, of the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden, St. Louis, studied the Iris collection, and Mr. R. E. 
Woodson, of the same institution, studied the American plants of the 
family Apocynaceae. Mr. H. Teuscher, of the Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Illinois, visited the Herbarium in order to identify specimens 
of woody plants. Mrs. Eileen W. Erlanson, of the University of 
Michigan, studied the collections of American roses. 
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The locality at Manuels gave the best results, more than four 
hundred specimens of the fossils of Upper and Middle Cambrian 
age being obtained there. In all, about two thousand specimens 
were collected during the season. These belonged to the classes 
Lamellibranchiata, Annelida, Gastropoda and Trilobita. A large 
proportion are trilobites of Middle and Upper Cambrian age, and 
because of their antiquity and rarity they are an important addition 
to the Cambrian collections of the Museum. Their importance is 
further increased by the fact that preliminary studies indicate that 
many new genera and species will be found among them. Remark- 
ably good preservation characterizes most of the fossils. The Cam- 
brian fossils are of unusual interest also because many of them can 
be closely correlated with those of Massachusetts, New Brunswick, 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Bohemia and Scandinavia. These 
correlations indicate definitely that an open marine passage existed 
between northeastern North America and northwestern Europe 
during Middle Cambrian time. 

A comprehensive collection was made also of the ores and min- 
erals of Newfoundland, twelve different localities being represented 
in the specimens secured. 

At Sydney, Nova Scotia, Mr. Roy rejoined the. Rawson—Mac- 
Millan Expedition on its return trip, and reached the Museum early 
in September. All the specimens which he obtained are of species 
new to the Museum collections. 

Through the courtesy of Judge George Bedford of Morris, 
Illinois, an opportunity was afforded to send Mr. J. B. Abbott of the 
Museum paleontological staff to visit several localities in Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Colorado from which vertebrate 
fossils had been reported. Judge Bedford not only generously 
donated the use of his car, but accompanied Mr. Abbott on the trip 
to these localities. The first point at which collections were made 
was near Winona, Kansas, where remains of a large Mosasaur had 
been reported to the Museum by Mr. Mentor Etnyer of the Etnyer 
Survey. This locality yielded a skull, lower jaws, paddle bones and 
some other skeletal parts of the large Mosasaur, Tylosaurus, all 
of which were carefully excavated and shipped to the Museum. 

A find of the horned dinosaur, Triceratops, near Camp Crook, 
South Dakota, was next investigated, but the specimen proved to 
be too poorly preserved to warrant removal. The party then pro- 
ceeded to the well-known locality for fossil mammals at Agate 
Springs, Nebraska. 


perminion to excavate. About thirty cuble yards of sandstone 
eut and removed in order to reach a fossil-bearing 
this, o slab seven feet long, four feet wide and fourteen 
was removed intact. This slab contains thickly assem- 
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rhinoceros, Diceratheriam, were collected at the locality, 
proceed to Beecher Island, Colorado, where an- 
been reported by the Etnyer Survey. A few reptilian 
bones were obtained there. The collection resulting from six weeks 
spent in the field in these localities is of much value. 

Amociate Curstor Henry W. Nichols made a brief trip to the 
oll fields at Lawrenceville, Illinois, in order to obtain data, sketches 
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and photographs for use in constructing a model of an oi) well for 
exhibition at the Museum. Through the kindness of Dr. M. M. 
Leighton, Chief of the Illinois State Geological Survey, Mr. E. R. 
Fritz of the Survey, who was thoroughly familiar with the field, 
was detailed to accompany Mr. Nichols and assist him in securing 
data. A number of the important wells in the district were visited, 
and sbout thirty photographs and many sketches showing details 
of the machinery and other features were made, all of which will be 
of much amistance in insuring accuracy and instructiveness in 
the model. 

Several series of fossils from those collected by the Captain 
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publication by the Museum. The fossil bird remains collected by 
the second expedition have been placed in the hands of Dr. A. 
Wetmore of the United States National Museum for study and 
description, and a report of his conclusions is expected shortly. 

Dr. James H. C. Martens, the geologist of the First Rawson— 
MacMillan Subarctic Expedition, completed his studies of the series 
of sands which he collected in the regions visited, and his results 
are now in course of publication by the Museum. 

An illustrated lecture on mining in South America was given 
during the summer at the Museum by Associate Curator Nichols 
to members and guests of the local section of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. Associate Curator Elmer S. Riggs gave a 
lecture, during the Museum’s spring course, on the fossils of the 
Valley of Tarija, Bolivia. 

The Curator and members of the Staff devoted a not inconsider- 
able amount of time to answering inquiries received by letter and 
in visits. Information was furnished in this way to 350 corre- 
spondents and sixty visitors. These requests were largely for identi- 
fication of minerals and fossils, but more general information also 
was often sought. 


ZOOLOGY.—The zoological work of the Rawson—MacMillan Sub- 
arctic Expedition of Field Museum was largely devoted to fishes 
and to efforts to obtain exhibition material of the larger mammals, 
such as seals and polar bears. The expedition reached Nain, Lab- 
rador, late in July, 1927, and after a period of unloading, sailed on 
August 9 for a three weeks’ stay in Baffin Land, where a circuit of 
Frobisher Bay was made. Opportunities for zoological collecting 
were very limited, and only a few specimens could be collected at 
this time. After returning to the station, near Nain, all hands 
were required for the work of building winter quarters. Freezing 
weather then set in. 

Fishing through the ice was begun in January and carried on 
until about June 1, whenever weather permitted. Nets were set in 
\the bay early in June and tended regularly during that and the 
following month. Dredging with a small dredge was done in July 
and August with very satisfactory results. 

Meanwhile, hunting and trapping for birds and mammals were 
carried on, and much time was devoted to hunting seals, a number 
of which were secured. Polar bears were not found in the vicinity 
of the station, and members of the expedition were not able to secure 
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life on land was exceedingly scarce and difficult to 
been subjected to one of those periodic depletions so 
well known in northern latitudes. 

The result of the fish collecting was much more satisfactory. 
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were taken, and excellent color sketches were made from the fresh 
material. A general collection of marine invertebrates, numbering 
2.400 specimens, was preserved, together with a smal! number of 
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India was continued by Colonel J. C. 


large and important new soological expeditions were 
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added to the list of Benefactors. The first division of this expedition 
is being led by the Roosevelt brothers personally. Accompanying 
them are Mr. Suydam Cutting of New York, who will act as photo- 
grapher, and Mr. Herbert Stevens of London, England, zoological 
collector. These four men expect to work northward near the 
Tibetan border in the provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan in south- 
western China. This is an exceptionally rugged, mountainous 
country in which travel is likely to be slow and laborious. Thence, 
turning southward along the gorges of the Mekong River, the party 
will descend into northern French Indo-China where it will meet 
the second division. This second division has the following personnel: 
Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., of Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts, 
mammalogist and division leader; Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, ornithologist; Mr. Russell W. Hendee, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, mammalogist and artist; and Dr. Ralph E. Wheeler, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, physician and naturalist. This divi- 
sion will work intensively for some months, mainly in the northern 
and western parts of the province of Tonkin in northern French 
Indo-China. Much of this region is wholly unknown zoologically, 
and it is proposed to make a thorough study of its whole vertebrate 
fauna. 


The two divisions of the party, after meeting in central French 
Indo-China, will proceed as a body to the province of Cambodia 
for a collection of large mammals to complete the needs for habitat — 
groups in William V. Kelley Hall. The expedition will remain in 
the field during the greater part of 1929. It enjoys the cooperation 
of the Paris Museum of Natural History and the British, French, 
Chinese and Siamese governments. 


The second important zoological expedition which set out in 
1928 is the Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum, sponsored 
and accompanied by Mr. Cornelius Crane, who is a son of Mr. 
Richard T. Crane, Jr., a Trustee and Honorary Member of Field 
Museum. The expedition is traveling on Mr. Crane’s brigantine 
auxiliary yacht, the Illyria, recently built and especially fitted with 
laboratory, refrigeration, diving gear, and other equipment for zoo- 
logical collecting. The party is as follows: Assistant Curator Karl 
P. Schmidt, of Field Museum, herpetologist and scientific leader; 
Dr. A. W. Herre, of Stanford University, ichthyologist; Dr. W. L. 
Moss, of Harvard University, physician and immunologist; Mr. 
Walter A. Weber, of Field Museum, artist and ornithologist; Mr. 
Frank C. Wonder, of Field Museum, taxidermist. Three friends of 
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ian expedition, has again been most courteous in according privileges 
and facilities for travel. This is deeply appreciated. 

The Department of Zoology had the following publications in 
press at the close of the year, as the result of research conducted 
by members of the Staff: 


Zoological Series, Catalogue of the Birds of the Americas, Part VI, by C. E. 
Hellmayr. 
A Contribution to the Ornithology of Northeastern Brazil, by C. E. Hellmayr. 
Leaflet Series No. 10. The Truth About Snake Stories, by Karl P. Schmidt. 
Leste: oe No. 11. Frogs and Toads of the Chicago Area, by Karl P. 
chmidt. 


The Department acknowledges very substantial assistance from 
Volunteer Assistant Charles Westcott, who has been in full time 
attendance, and has catalogued 3,676 birds, read and corrected 
proofs of several lengthy manuscripts, and otherwise aided in carrying 
on the routine of the Department. 

Following the general growth in recent years, the Staff has met 
with a great increase in miscellaneous routine which has made great 
inroads upon the time of every member. The demands from the 
public for information or assistance by letter, by telephone, and in 
person are vastly greater than formerly. Increased activities in 
exhibition work, in the conduct of expeditions, and in relations with 
other Departments of the Museum and with visitors from other 
museums both American and foreign, all combine to keep the Staff 
fully occupied. 


The following list indicates the various expeditions in the field 
during 1928: 


LOocaLity COLLECTORS MATERIAL 
KIsH, MESOPOTAMIA. ...Stephen Langdon Archaeological collections 
(Sixth season) L. C. Watelin 
Henry Field 


T. K. Penniman 
René Watelin 


BRITISH HONDURAS.....J. Eric Thompson Archaeological collections 
(Two expeditions) 


NORTH ARABIAN 


DESERT: ..cless see Henry Field Archaeological collections 
Eric Schroeder 
PERU. 0 Oooh ceiteoee A. Weberbauer Botanical collections 
PANAMA’. . Ueno G Proctor Cooper Botanical collections 
NICARAGUA\ « <sisicre crstece F. C. Englesing Botanical collections 
NEWFOUNDLAND....... Sharat K. Roy Paleontological collections 
ABYSSINIA: <7... seleerceie Captain Harold A. White Zoological collections 


Major John Coats 
C. J. Albrecht 
George E. Carey, Jr. 
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of the year are herewith briefly 
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ground-stone ulus, or women’s knife-blades, are the most interest- 
ing. The second period is that of the earliest Christian missions on 
the coast (about the year 1770). Bone and ivory harpoon-points, 
well carved soapstone dishes and lamps, caribou antler implements, 
and abundant beads or carved ornaments are particularly well 
represented. In addition there are a number of iron tools and 
hunting implements of an early type. 


A small collection of artifacts from the modern Eskimo serves to 
bring this representation of ancient Eskimo life up to the present 
time. The skeletal material from ancient graves will be of great 
value in determining the physical characteristics of the older people 
on the coast, and when compared with the large series of modern 
Eskimo measurements secured by the expedition, will show the 
modifications that have taken place due to hybridization and changed 
conditions of life. 


The collection from the Naskapi Indians illustrates nearly all 
phases of the life of these interesting and primitive American hunters. 
Their clothing is well represented, including their finely painted 
coats and leggings. Naskapi beadwork, which was obtained in con- 
siderable quantities, is remarkable both for its beauty and for the 
unique character of the designs, which seem to be rather different 
from the general type of northeastern Indian art. Wooden bows 
and crossbows, arrows of various types, stabbing spears for killing 
caribou in the water, and fishing implements, all serve to demon- 
strate the manner in which the Indians secure a living in their 
barren environment. The crossbows are of especial interest as not 
being truly native, but as having been copied from European ex- 
amples in colonial times. 


Skin-dressing tools, native types of knives, well-made snowshoes, 
toboggans, games of various sorts, and a large number of drawings 
made by the Naskapi themselves complete the collection. These 
sketches will be of great interest to the student of Indian art, depict- 
ing as they do the life of the people as they themselves see and 
portray it. On the whole this collection, in conjunction with a similar 
collection purchased from Dr. Frank G. Speck of Philadelphia, who 
secured it from the Montagnais of southern Labrador, will give the 
Museum a very representative exhibit of this culture area. 


A small collection of articles of clothing, household utensils, and 
snowshoes from the Penobscot Indians, Maine, who are closely 
related to the Naskapi, was purchased also from Dr. Speck, who 
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art continued to flourish at its highest level long after signs of deca- 
dence were making their appearance in other cities. There are now 
known to have been a series of cities with dated monuments running 
along the north and south line, which now forms the frontier between 
British Honduras and Guatemala. In the north are situated Cax 
Uinic and Benque Viejo, in the center Hatzcap Ceel, and in the south 
Pusilha, where a series of stelae were discovered during 1927 by a 
Field Museum expedition. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Chauncey B. Borland of Chicago 
the Museum obtained one of the most remarkable objects received 
this year—a fossil turtle of the Miocene period found in Shen-si 
Province, China. The carapace of the turtle is covered with 
six delicately traced inscriptions revealing the earliest stage of 
Chinese script which is identical with that found on the famous 
oracle bones of Ho-nan. The tortoise, in the estimation of the ancient 
Chinese, was a divine animal endowed with supernatural qualities 
and the gift of predicting the future. At a very remote period the 
shell of the tortoise was one of the chief elements in the art of divin- 
ation. The shell was scorched over a fire, and the cracks thus arising 
yielded a picture foreshadowing future events. The oldest forms 
and examples of Chinese writing are preserved on tortoise-shell 
fragments containing questions addressed to soothsayers and the 
answers given. An examination made of the fossil turtle by Assistant 
Curator Karl P. Schmidt, of the Department of Zoology, showed that 
it represents an unknown species of the genus Testudo. Thus it has 
a bearing on three sciences—paleontology, zoology, and archaeology. 


Important additions were made during the year to the 
Museum’s collection of ancient Chinese jades. Mrs. William H. 
Moore of New York (formerly of Chicago) contributed twelve 
choice archaic pieces of the Chou and Han periods: an outstanding 
mace of dark gray jade clouded with brown and russet spots and 
decorated with the seven stars of the dipper; a ceremonial axe-head 
of yellow jade engraved alike on both sides with delicate tracings of 
animals and geometric designs; another axe-head of light gray and 
green translucent jade, of very early date; a unique disk of green 
and brown jade decorated on both sides with different designs derived 
from the ornamentation of archaic bronzes; two green jade dragons, 
one from the late Wu Ta-ch‘eng’s renowned collection; a semicircular 
double dragon; a gray jade carving of a tiger; three jade carvings of 
fishes of naturalistic style, and a very rare spike of brown and yellow 
jade in the form of a pyramid. 
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American Friends of China, Mrs. George T. 
of Lake Forest, Illinois. Dr. 1. W. Drummond of New York 


Senith, Miss Kate S. Buckingham, and Messrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 
ae en Abbott, Charles B. Goodspeed, Henry M. Wolf, and 


Martin C. Schwab, 


all of Chicago. 
Two Korean jars of celadon pottery of the thirteenth century 


were presented by Mrs. Douglas Smith of Hubbard Woods, Illinois, 
who likewise gave s Japanese vase glared in two colors made 
[Pima ting mans an 


Mr. Prank W. Sebring of Washington, D. 
of costumes and utensils from the wild tribes of the island of Formasa 
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presented a piece of tapa from Samoa, decorated with geometric 
designs in the center and a vine painted on the border. An extra- 
ordinary drum from the Marquesas Islands was secured through an 
exchange with the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. The drum is carved out of a tree trunk, and is more than 
seven feet high. Such drums were kept in temples and beaten to 
summon the tribesmen to a religious gathering at which the principal 
ceremony frequently was the offering of human sacrifices to the gods. 
The drummer had to stand on a stone platform about four feet high 
to reach the drum-head, which is made from the tightly stretched 
skin of a giant ray. The skin was beaten with the drummer’s 
knuckles. These drums are scarce now; it is believed that not more 
than four are in existence. 

A group of twenty-one valuable objects, chiefly from Polynesia, 
was received as an exchange with the Department of Ceramics 
and Ethnography of the British Museum, London. The collection 
includes some very rare articles made by the ancient Maori of New 
Zealand; a finely carved model of an old type canoe; a wooden 
box, decorated with beautiful carved designs, for preserving 
feathers; a kilt, and three cloaks of so-called New Zealand flax; two 
old wooden clubs from Fiji; a paddle club from the Marquesas; a 
spear-shaped club from the Hervey Islands; samples of tapa from 
Hawaii and Fotuna, and eight stone celts from Ashanti, West Africa. 


The Museum’s ethnological collections from Australia have been 
augmented by a welcome gift from Mrs. J. F. Connelly of Perth, 
West Australia, comprising four emu-feather plumes used by the 
aborigines for personal ornament; two bone pins worn through the 
septum of the nose; two bone implements for making fine serrations 
round the edges of stone spear-heads, and a pointing bone. The 
last-named is exceptionally interesting because of its use in magical 
ceremonies. The medicine-man, or any other person wishing to 
injure an enemy, repairs to the bush, taking with him this long 
slender bone. The instrument is held in the direction of the enemy’s 
camp, while a curse is uttered. 


A pair of so-called kurdaitcha shoes, purchased from Mrs. 
Connelly, consists of bundles of emu feathers bound with human 
hair. Yet, in spite of their harmless appearance, they were in time 
past part of the medicine-man’s equipment when tracking a foe. 
The shoes are the same shape at each end, a fact which may render 
the medicine-man safe from detection. There would be difficulty in 
determining direction from such tracks, and the spoor could not 
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be sald to indicate any particular culprit. While wearing these 
feather sandals, the medicine-man sings 5 spell which translates to 


A great amount of material shipped from Basa, Irak, was 
received in July as the result of the last season's excavations of the 
Field Museum Oxford University Expedition to Kish. The collection 
compriass numerous pottery vessels, plain or decorated, with painted 
designs, « large series of clay figurines, tablets, tiles and bricks, 
sixty copper and bronze implements, six stone vessels, numerous 
fints and stone implementa, a bone stylus, beads and other jewelry, 
chariot wheels, a great number of skulls, and more than two hundred 
 gkeletons. About twenty-four skulls from Kish were sent by Professor 
Stephen Langdon of Oxford. The painted pottery vessels which 
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Prom his expedition to western Europe Assistant Curator Field 
brought back ten thousand prehistoric flint and bone implements 
and other objects excavated chiefly in diferent parts of France. 
Among the most important objects purchased is a middle Aurignacian 


consisting of perforated beads of mammoth ivary, fox-teeth, 
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shells, and small pebbles. This was excavated in the cave of La 
Souquette near Les Eyzies in the Dordogne region of France. 


The entire range of the paleolithic periods is very well represented 
by the collection of flint implements resulting from this expedition, 
which include a series of fine “laurel-leaf’’ (Solutrian) blades. Where- 
ever possible, a complete collection of flint and bone implements and 
casts of animal remains found in one limited locality were purchased, 
so as to render the collections of greater scientific value and interest. 
The majority of the rarest prehistoric objects of France are in the 
Musée National at St. Germain-en-Laye near Paris; casts of most 
of these were purchased. Further, casts of all the remains of paleolithic 
man found throughout the world were obtained through Damon and 
Company in London and Dr. F. Krantz of Bonn, Germany. A set 
of casts of a frieze of animals found at Le Roc in the Charente by 
Dr. Henri Martin of Paris was also acquired. 


Exchanges made during the year with the Logan Museum, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, and Mr. Harry G. Beasley of London, England, have 
resulted in the acquisition of two small but valuable collections from 
Africa. 


The ethnological objects received from the Logan Museum were 
collected by Professor George L. Collie and his staff in southern 
Algeria and the Hoggar Mountains, a somewhat inaccessible region 
in the northern Sahara. This collection of sixty-eight objects 
relates to the culture of the Tuaregs, a tribe engaged chiefly in 
breeding camels and carrying on the caravan trade of the Sahara. 
In this collection the most valuable object is a large shield of oryx 
hide, ornamented with ancient and intricate designs. Several locks 
of brass and wood are of a pattern traceable to ancient Egypt. 
Baskets of the coiled type, richly ornamented leather goods, and a 
pottery drum are welcome acquisitions. A small group of personal 
ornaments includes a stone armlet of ancient pattern, valuable alike 
for its antiquity and excellent workmanship. 


From the collections of Mr. Beasley, Field Museum acquired a 
set of 122 small brass weights from Ashanti on the west coast of 
Africa. These were used in time past for weighing gold dust in the 
presence of the king. They are cast by the lost-wax process, and 
their forms are interesting in relation to the plant and animal life 
of the country. Other objects of interest in this collection are a 
well-carved wooden mask from the Yoruba and a peculiar human 
fetish figure from Gaboon near the mouth of the Congo. From the 
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from the Barotse tribe. It includes baskets, wood-carvings, weapons, 
pottery, musical instruments, and a good series of fur cloaks made 
from the skins of various animals, previously lacking in the Museum. 
Five of these robes have been placed on exhibition. Seven Zulu 
tobacco-pipes of types not previously in the Museum were given 
by Dr. Ralph Linton. 

In addition to the material accessioned last year, about 1,500 
objects from the Bara, Tanala, Betsileo, and Imerina tribes of 
Madagascar were received this year from the Captain Marshall 
Field Expedition to Madagascar in charge of Dr. Linton. Especially 
noteworthy are fine wood carvings and brass castings from the Bara 
and an unusually complete Tanala collection illustrating practically 
all known types of artifacts produced by this tribe. Three large 
iron lamps, one of these the property of the last Betsileo king; a 
ceremonial axe, emblem of royalty among the Betsileo; two royal 
robes of silk heavily beaded, the only ones which have ever left 
the island; about fifty other robes of wild silk and cotton, and four 
magnificent carved panels are the outstanding features of the 
Betsileo collection. The Imerina material consists of a number 
of fine blankets of domestic silk and a huge blanket of wild silk 
woven by an Imerina princess to be used as her shroud, one of the 
best examples of Imerina weaving extant. Most of this Imerina 
material has been placed on exhibition. 


BoTANY.—The number of specimens received by the Depart- 
ment of Botany in 1928 was 21,864, an increase of 6,946 over the 
specimens reported for 1927. The number of accessions was 241. 
Of the specimens mentioned, 1,930 were additions to the economic 
collections, consisting in large part of wood samples. The remainder, 
amounting to 19,934 specimens, were herbarium specimens. 

Of the herbarium specimens, 2,900 were presented by friends of 
the Museum; 11,155 were received in exchange from various institu- 
tions and individuals; 3,900 were purchased, and nearly 2,000 were 
acquired as the result of Museum expeditions. 

Professor Samuel J. Record, Research Associate in Wood Tech- 
nology for the Museum, and professor at the Yale School of Forestry, 
has continued to contribute herbarium material of tropical American 
timber trees, and during 1928 forwarded 371 specimens, chiefly from 
Central America. Particularly worthy of mention among these was 
a collection made on the east coast of Nicaragua by Mr. F. C. 
Englesing, of the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Company, which has 
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which is almost unknown botanically. Mr. Charles F. Henderson 
of Berkeley, California, presented an interesting series of fifty-seven 
plants, mostly from Mexico. These were collected as the host-plants 
of insects under study by the donor, and include several rare members 
of the pigweed family. 

As a contribution to the little-known flora of British Honduras 
it was particularly gratifying to receive from Dr. J. S. Karling of 
Honey Camp, Orange Walk, British Honduras, seventy-six speci- 
mens collected in the northern part of the colony. Mr. C. R. Lundell, 
of the Institute for Plant Research in Tropical America, Washington, 
D. C., forwarded 144 specimens from the same country, among 
them numerous latex-yielding plants. Dr. Salvador Calderén, of 
the Laboratories of the Department of Agriculture of Salvador, 
presented 110 specimens of Salvadorean plants, several of which 
were additions to the flora of that republic as published a few years 
ago by Dr. Calderén and Associate Curator Standley. 


Professor L. A. Kenoyer of Kalamazoo, Michigan, sent to the 
Museum thirty-five specimens and photographs of plants of Barro 
Colorado Island, Canal Zone, for use in the preparation of a second 
list of the plants of this island by Professor Kenoyer and Associate 
Curator Standley, which is being published by Field Museum. 
Eight specimens of rare plants were received from Mr. James 
Zetek of Ancon, Canal Zone. The Department of Agriculture of 
Guatemala presented twenty-eight specimens of plants from the 
high mountains of that country. Mr. C. H. Lankester sent from 
Costa Rica eleven specimens of mosses, which have been determined 
through the courtesy of Mr. Edwin B. Bartram of Bushkill, Penn- 
sylvania. 


From Peru were received collections which will be useful for 
the flora of that country now being written by Assistant Curator 
J. Francis Macbride. Professor Fortunato L. Herrera, of Cuzco, 
Peru, well-known student of the Peruvian flora, presented 126 
specimens from the wet tropical mountains, for use in the prepara- 
tion of this work, and Mr. Oscar Haught of Negritos, Peru, gave 
forty-four interesting plants from the arid region of that locality. 
Both of these collections are particularly welcome because they 
come from localities not represented otherwise in the Museum’s 
Peruvian herbarium. 

Dr. Ear] E. Sherff, of Chicago, as in previous years, has donated 
to the Herbarium valuable material, and in the past year contri- 
buted eighty-five sheets, mostly species of Bidens, a group of Com- 
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From the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, there was 


received in exchange an exceptionally valuable set of Colombian 


plants—647 specimens—collected many years ago by F. C. Lehmann. 
This collection, along with other recent ones, has added to the 
Herbarium many South American species not represented previously. 


The California Academy of Sciences, through Miss Alice East- 
wood, forwarded as an exchange a desirable lot of 415 specimens, 
mostly from Lower California. The Gray Herbarium, of Harvard 
University, through Dr. B. L. Robinson, Director, with customary 
generosity, transmitted 659 plants, nearly all from Europe. Brother 
Marie-Victorin, of Montreal, in continuation of former sendings, 
forwarded eighty-six specimens collected by himself in the still littlée- 
known districts of eastern Canada. 


From the Universitetets Botaniske Museum of Copenhagen, 
through Dr. Carl Christensen, there was received a particularly 
valuable series of 276 specimens, consisting of plants collected in 
Venezuela by Eggers and Warming, and of the classic collections 
obtained nearly one hundred years ago in Mexico and Central 
America by Liebmann and Oersted, among them a quantity of 
invaluable type material. From the Hungarian National Museum 
were received in exchange one hundred specimens, beautifully pre- 
pared and informatively labeled, of the exsiccatae issued by that 
institution to illustrate the flora of Hungary. The Botanic Station 
of Brignoles, France, sent ten specimens and packets of seeds. The 
latter have been transmitted by Field Museum to the Morton 
Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois, for propagation. 


The Museum has been able to secure by purchase several im- 
portant and extremely useful plant collections from tropical America, 
and these, together with others obtained by gift and exchange, have 
made a very large contribution to the representation of tropical 
American flora in the Herbarium. 


Among the more important purchases were 298 plants collected 
in Argentina by Mr. S. Venturi, of Tucuman, Argentina, among 
which are many species new to the Herbarium. One of the most 
successful collectors of South America, Dr. Otto Buchtien, of La 
Paz, Bolivia, collected 300 specimens in Bolivia which have added 
appreciably to the Museum’s extensive representation of the Bolivian 
flora. Another Bolivian collection purchased consisted of 300 plants 
collected in the Province of Santa Cruz by Mr. Jose Steinbach of 
Buenavista, Bolivia. Coming from a province previously unexplored, 
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Mr. G. Proctor Cooper, of the Captain Marshall Field Expedi- 
tion to Panama, 1928, collected about 1,100 specimens of Panama 
plants, which are described more fully in preceding pages. Besides 
the set of these plants deposited in the Museum Herbarium there 
remains a quantity of duplicates for distribution to other institutions. 


During the past year Mr. C. S. Sewall and Assistant Curator 
A. C. Weed, of the Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of 
Field Museum, obtained 678 specimens of plants, mostly from 
Labrador. This collection, supplemented by an equally large number 
obtained in 1926 and 1927, gives to the Herbarium a substantial 
representation from this region. 

It is gratifying to note the interest evinced by the lumber and 
wood-working industries, as well as by various individuals and 
other institutions, in the wood collections of the Museum, as evi- 
denced by the substantial donations of valuable specimens during 
the year. 

The Yale University School of Forestry donated a collection con- 
sisting of 1,600 authentically identified hand-specimens of tropical 
woods which augments the reference collection considerably. The 
Museum reciprocated by sending exchange shipments for study and 
other purposes. 

The Government Forest Service of Burma, India, forwarded a 
shipment composed of 178 identified wood samples of that country. 

The Jacob Bayer Lumber Company of New York City donated 
a board of black cherry. 


Samples of the well-known koa wood, in addition to the wooden 
parts of a ukelele and a finished instrument, were presented by the 
Hawaiian Mahogany Company of Hawaii. 

Twenty-nine boards and planks of important commercial woods 
from various tropical countries were presented by the C. H. Pearson 
and Sen Hardwood Company, New York City, to be placed on 
exhibition. 

A collection composed of 260 hand-specimens of tropical woods 
was secured from the Panama region by Mr. G. Proctor Cooper, 
who undertook the exploration of certain districts of that area in 
cooperation with the Museum. In addition, a log of the rare and 
highly-colored “bloodwood cacique’” was obtained for exhibition 
purposes. 

A board of Honduras rosewood was received from J. C. Deagan, 
Incorporated, Chicago, manufacturers of chimes and xylophones. 
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The United Fruit Company of Baston donated a board of similar 
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The tree producing this beautiful pinkish wood is Rhamnus 
Zeyherit Sond., of the Buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae), and grows 
in scrub forests or hot thorn-veld valleys in Zululand and neigh- 
boring regions. Ordinarily, it does not exceed twenty feet in height, 
and has a slender trunk that rarely attains one foot in diameter. 
The Kaffir name for the wood is ‘‘umini,’”’ while the Zulus refer to 
it as “‘umgoloti.”’ 

Because of its scarcity and color, the wood has been highly 
prized by the Zulus, and under the old tribal custom, still prevailing 
in the interior districts, the trees were not allowed to be cut. Asa 
symbol of regal authority only the head of the royal house was 
entitled to carry a stick of “umgoloti,” and infringement of this 
peculiar privilege was punishable by death. History recites that 
the Zulu king, Dingaan, who was vanquished by the Boers, invar- 
iably carried a spear of pink ivory. After his defeat he was put to 
death with this weapon, at his own request, by his henchmen. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. O. F. Phillips of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
a tray of standard barley grains for the United States was supplied 
for the grain exhibit in Hall 25. The tray includes four samples of 
two-rowed barley—Hannah, Haunchen, Swanhalz and Chevalier; 
and eleven samples of six-rowed barley—Manchuria, Oderbrucker, 
Tenessee winter, Horsford and Gataui which are eastern grown, 
and Coast, Utah winter, Mariout, Trebi, Nepal and Black hull-less, 
all of which are grown in the west. It also contains a display of the 
defects of barley which are of importance as grading factors, such as 
damaged grains, heat-damaged grains, skinned grains, smut, soil, 
brome grass, other foreign material and dockage. 

Some additions were made to the exhibits of edible oils, edible 
nuts and dried fruits in Hall 25 by purchase in the local market 
of fresh specimens of melon seed, a source of edible oil in some parts 
of the world, and of pistachio and cashew nuts and of litchi 
fruits. 

Tubers of the elephant ear were presented by Vaughan’s Seed 
Store of Chicago for use in the exhibit of starchy tubers and starches, 
and some of the starchy tubers commonly grown in the West Indies, 
such as yams, tannias and eddois, were supplied by Acting Curator 
B. E. Dahlgren. 


The New York Cocoa Exchange donated samples of the follow- 
ing eight varieties of cacao beans, including the most important 
commercial beans: Accra from British West Africa; Sanchez from 
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from them, as follows: rope as received at the paper mill, rope cut 
and dusted, rope cooked, rope half-stock unbleached, rope half-stock 
bleached, jute bagging as received at the paper mill, jute cut and 
dusted, jute cooked, jute half-stock bleached, cables insulated with 
rope paper, insulating paper used for winding on wire, and samples 
of rag and jute papers. 


At times the Department of Botany is asked to analyze samples 
of paper textiles. This has been done during the past year for the 
Department of Anthropology and the Division of Printing of the 
Museum. It is of great value on such occasions to have for com- 
parison not only authentic fiber specimens and paper made from 
various kinds of authentic materials, but also slides and photo-micro- 
graphs of the various fibers of commerce. Nine photo-micrographs 
were received through the courtesy of the United States Bureau of 
Standards of Washington as follows: wood fiber of Douglas spruce 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), linen fiber (Linum usitatissymum), cotton 
fiber (Gossypium sp.), jute fiber (Corchorus capsularis), hemp fiber 
(Cannabis sativa), sweet gum fiber (Liquidambar styraciflua), paper 
mulberry fiber (Broussonetia papyrifera), aspen wood fiber (Populus 
tremuloides), and rice straw fiber (Oryza sativa). Thirty microscope 
slides of commercial fibers, mounted by Mr. Edwin Sutermeister 
of Westbrook, Maine, were acquired by purchase, namely: pineapple 
(Ananas sativa), oat straw (Avena sativa), bamboo stalks (Bambusa 
arundinacea), pita (Agave sp.), ramie (Boehmeria nivea), New Zealand 
flax (Phormium tenax), bowstring hemp (Sansevieria guineensis), 
hemp grown in Russia (Cannabis sativa), hemp grown in the United 
States (Cannabis sativa), corn stalk complete (Zea Mays), sugar 
cane bagasse (Saccharum officinarum), linen (Linum usitatissimum), 
raffia (Raphia ruffa), two slides of silver leaf poplar (Populus 
alba), sisal (Agave sisalana), jute (Corchorus capsularis), manila 
hemp (Musa textilis), paper mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera), 
esparto grass (Stipa tenacissima), rice straw (Oryza sativa), cotton 
fiber mercerized without tension Gossypium sp.), cotton fiber 
Gossypium sp.), banana fiber from stalk (Musa sapientum), aspen 
wood fiber (Populus tremuloides), red oak wood fiber (Quercus, sp.) 
basswood fiber (Tilia americana), Douglas spruce wood fiber 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), and lodgepole pinewood fiber (Pinus 
Murrayana). 


Dr. Salvador Calderén of San Salvador sent to the Museum a 
sample of the fiber of the palma de sombrero (Inodes sp.) of his 
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mative country. Mr. G. Proctor Cooper of Yale University donated 
a bag made of the fiber of pita Soja (Agare sp.). 


During the period under review a number of additional corn 
products were received as gifts from the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation of Terre Haute, Indiana. These consisted of the follow- 
lng specimens of substances obtained from corn kernels: corn germ 
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late husband, numbers 3,240 specimens, representing more than 
four hundred mineral species and varieties, or most of the important 
species in the entire range of minerals. Mr. Higginson’s interest 
in minerals was aroused in early life through his studies under 
the elder Agassiz, and collecting was continued by him and Mrs. 
Higginson during the remainder of his life. Having been gathered 
during a long period, the collection contains many specimens from 
localities now exhausted. Minerals from these older localities were 
sometimes given names differing from those now in use, and the 
specimens from these localities now serve as paratypes of these 
varieties. All the specimens, when received, were carefully labeled 
as to species and localities. While many of the specimens are not of 
large size, there are plenty suitable to make a good display for 
exhibition. Suites of especial importance are those of tourmalines 
from Pierrepont, New York, pyroxenes from St. Lawrence County, 
New York; the series of micas and hydromicas, beryls and many 
other silicates from New England localities now exhausted, and 
specimens of gold from twenty localities, chiefly in California. 


Mr. William J. Chalmers generously continued his interest in 
the collection of crystallized minerals, and presented to it forty-three 
choice specimens. These included excellent specimens of South 
African dioptase and cerussite, rare crystals of pyrrhotite and 
realgar from Roumania, and many specimens from European local- 
ities which had been held in early collections and had just become 
available. Mr. Chalmers also contributed a brilliant specimen of 
precious opal to the gem collection, and an interesting series of 
photographs, made many years ago, illustrating mining and other 
activities in Japan. 


Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., made some notable contributions to the 
gem collections in Harlow N. Higinbotham Hall. Foremost among 
these is a carving of rose quartz in the form of a large bowl, eighteen 
inches in diameter and six inches in height, wrought from a single 
piece of the mineral of gem quality. The walls of the bowl are cut 
to such thinness (less than one-half of an inch) that they display 
to a marked degree the rare tints and opalescence of the mineral. 
Three emeralds, having a total weight of twenty-six carats, cut from 
gems obtained at Bom Jesus dos Meiras, Bahia, Brazil, were also 
included in Mr. Crane’s contribution. These give an excellent 
representation of the cut emeralds of this locality, from which four 
large crystals had been collected by the Curator in 1923. A dish of 
vesuvianite of the variety known as California jade, carved by an 
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Museum contributed, through the courtesy 
Chief, a three pound specimen bordered with 
only meteorite ever known to have fallen in the state 
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adds to the completences of the representation of this fall. 
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Eleven specimens of potash salts from Texas and New Mexico, 
which were presented by the United States Geological Survey 
through Director George O. Smith, are of importance as indicating 
possible resources of potash of unusual value in the United States. 

A number of valuable specimens of minerals and fossils were 
received by exchange. From the Eastern Washington Public 
Museum at Spokane, Washington, through Mr. C. O. Fernquist 
of that museum, there were received, by exchange, twenty-five 
specimens of the interesting hyalite, opal, sphaerosiderite, et cetera, 
that are obtained from cavities in the voleanic rocks about Spokane, 
and are peculiar to that region. The fossils comprise chiefly well- 
preserved leaves and other plant remains of the Miocene age, which — 
also occur in the Spokane region. Both the fossils and the minerals 
when received, had all been carefully identified, prepared and 
labeled. 

From Professor H. H. Nininger there was received, by exchange, 
a full-sized section, weighing seventy grams, of the Ballinger, Texas, 
iron meteorite, and a full-sized section, weighing 886 grams, of the 
Mount Tabby, Duchesne County, Utah, iron meteorite. The latter 
is remarkable for the unusual beauty of its etching figures and for 
its content of nodules of an anomalous iron sulphide. 

Exchange with the Paterson Museum of Paterson, New Jersey, 
through Mr. James F. Morton, Curator of that museum, added to 
the collection in Field Museum fourteen specimens of the minerals 
which occur in the trap rocks about Paterson. Several of these 
specimens are of large size and showy aspect. 

A fairly complete skeleton of Oreodon from Nebraska, and a 
good skull and jaws of Poebrotherium from Wyoming, were obtained 
by exchange with the University of Chicago. They give the Museum 
a more complete representation of these fossil mammals than had 
been possessed before. 

An important addition by purchase was an exceedingly well- 
prepared slab from the fossil beds at Holzmaden, Wiirttemberg, 
showing a complete skeleton of the crocodile-like animal, Steneo- 
saurus. This slab is two by eight feet in size, and shows practically 
all parts of the skeleton, preserved in a natural manner. The animal 
was a crocodile-like reptile characterized by a long, slender head 
with numerous teeth, and having numerous, bony, deeply pitted 
plates covering part of the body. 

Two iron meteorites were added to the meteorite collection 
by purchase. The largest of these came from Gladstone, Queensland, 
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Oklahoma frogs from Miss E. R. Force, of Tulsa, Oklahoma; seven- 
teen German reptiles from Mr. C. F. Gronemann, of Elgin, Illinois, 
and 176 specimens from Wisconsin collected and presented by Mr. 
F. J. W. Schmidt, of Stanley, Wisconsin. 


No extensive gifts of fishes were received, but two especially — 


fine specimens of North American species were presented. These 
were a large lake trout from Mr. E. C. Vacin of Chicago, and a 
specimen of the inconnu, Stenodus mackenzii, from the Booth Fish- 
eries Company of Chicago. 

The number of insects accessioned was 2,853 of which 2,173 were 
presented by Associate Curator W. J. Gerhard, being specimens 
collected over a number of years during vacation periods in Illinois 
and Indiana. Certain large and desirable insects to the number of 
fifty-four were received as a gift from Sefior E. Jacy Monteira, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Local insects donated include ninety-eight 
specimens from Mr. Bryan Patterson, Chicago, and fifty-two from 
Mr. A. B. Wolcott of Downer’s Grove, Illinois. 

The most extensive zoological accessions of the year were those 
received from the Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of 
Field Museum, which added 4,483 specimens to the collections. 
Of these, 2,711 are insects and other invertebrates, while 1,500 are 
fishes with which are important and valuable colored sketches made 
from fresh or living material. Mammals to the number of 118 were 
obtained, and eighty-eight birds and eggs, collections in these groups 
being relatively small, owing to very unfavorable conditions. 


DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING 
AND LABELING 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—The number of accessions in the Department 
of Anthropology during the year was fifty-one of which thirty-two 
have been entered. Eight accessions from previous years were also 
entered. 

The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual during 
the current year, the number of catalogue cards prepared totaling 
5,825. The total number of catalogue cards entered from the opening 
of the first volume is 181,159. 

The 5,825 cards written during 1928 for accessions received 
during the year or in previous years are distributed geographically 
as follows: North American archaeology and ethnology, 93; Mexican, 
Central and South American archaeology and ethnology, 641; 
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making a total of 5,852 cards entered. 

labels for use in exhibition cases were 

the . These labels are distributed as follows: 

; ethnology of Africa, 1,714; ethnology of 

; ethnology of Malaysia, 3,026; archacology of 

; ethnology of South America, 160; ethnology 
of China and Tibet, 148; ethnology 
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Boranxy.—-During the year entries made in the catalogue of the 
Herbarium amounted to 9,628, bringing the total mounted sheets 
to G80.357. 


chase to 7,000 specimens, are now labeled and arranged in a systematic 
order, as outlined in last year's Report. This enables any particular 
specemen to be located with ease. 

Por the classified index of the specimens in the economic collec- 
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index to material which cannot be filed in the Herbarium. 
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maps showing distribution were prepared for various economic 
exhibits. 

The filing, as a card index, of the labels in the exhibition halls 
has been continued. 

Several thousand index cards to agricultural literature have been 
received from the Institut Colonial de Marseille. These have been 
classified and filed. 


GEOLOGY.—The total number of specimens catalogued during 
the year was 4,575, making a total of 184,472 now recorded. Of 
the additions, the largest number were from the mineral collection 
presented by Mrs. Charles M. Higginson, which amounted to 3,240 
specimens. Other additions of some magnitude were 384 specimens 
of fossil vertebrates and invertebrates from the collections of the 
Captain Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions to South 
America; 241 specimens of Illinois fossil plants, invertebrates et 
cetera, presented by Mr. Bryan Patterson; 215 specimens of crys- 
tallized minerals and photographs presented by Mr. W. J. Chalmers; 
118 specimens and photographs presented by Dr. O. C. Farrington, 
and 72 specimens of minerals and fossils received by exchange from 
the Eastern Washington Public Museum. 

Some special exhibits and series were provided with labels of 
the latest type during the year. These included the exhibit of 
Baffin Land and Newfoundland fossils and minerals in Stanley 
Field Hall, and in Ernest R. Graham Hall seven of the Knight 
murals; a case of mounted tablets of invertebrate fossils, and a case 
each of fossil sponges, Jurassic invertebrates, Jurassic ammonites, 
fossil crinoids andmo dels of dinosaurs, Miocene horses and rhinoc- 
eroses, and Minooka (Illinois) Mastodons. Typewritten labels 
have been provided in Graham Hall for a case each of South 
American fossils, Mongolian fossils and fossil fishes. In Hall 36 the 
case of pigments has been supplied with typewritten descriptive 
labels. 

Copy for a total of 3,979 labels was sent to the printer during 
the year; 704 printed labels were received. Typewritten labels for 
exhibited series made during the year numbered 379. Typewritten 
labels of the style used in the study collections were also made for 
all the specimens of the Charles M. Higginson mineral collection. 

For Ernest R. Graham Hall, copy was prepared which indicates 
the place on the geological scale of the specimens contained in each 
case. These labels include lists of the characteristic fossils of the 
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geological substivisions represented, and the families to which the 
specimens belong. Common names of the forms represented are 
weed as far as pomible. 

Mounting of photographic prints in the Department's albums 
thelr receipt during the year, and a total of 760 
added. Typewritten labels were provided for all 
prints, 312 represent subjects for geological post- 
cards which had been selected during the year. 


o~Regular entrics in the soological catalogues were 
6.0TT specimens. were distributed as follows: mam- 
4,036; reptiles, 195; skeletons, 14; insects, 9. 

numbered as catalogued, and 
attached to 591 skins and 300 
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to the absence of Assistant Curator Alfred C. Weed in 
the Geld, no cataloguing was done in the Division of Fishes. The 
cataloguing in the Division of Reptiles is nearly abreast of the acces- 
shone, 80 no especial effort was made there and only 198 entries appear. 
Exhibition labels were prepared and installed as follows: mam- 
mals, 96; birds, 92; reptiles, 49; fishes, @2. Copy for exhibition labels, 
including 681 for birds and 4158 for insects, was prepared. 
In the Department's photographic albums, 1,208 prints were 
mounted during the year. 


‘The state of the catalogues at the end of the year is as follows: 
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INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS 


AsxTumorotocy.The mast notable event of the year was the 
opening to the public on June 1 of six new exhibition halls located 
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on the ground floor. In accordance with this plan all efforts during 
the first part of the year were bent toward completing this task 
with the best possible results. 


A total of sixty-five exhibition cases, including three life-size 
groups, were installed during the year, located as follows: 


Beypt: (Hall Jos ciyels e eickie sobs eee eG a ee 6 
Africa (Hal) eS crac Jaen scat era teach Serine eee ee 72 
Madagascar (Hall: B)).. 5.5 fscgs tis as doe eles ce ele ete See 25 
Polynesia \(HallUB) s o20.5% o's, ee ia dele Se die ee eee 1 
Malaysia.(HalltG): 2c eed Ae sine eave ga seep e ee 2 
Stanley MieldHallie 7. bf le vavetierciens c)ajarscor eile tose Giunee eae if 
Mexico’ (Halli8) eo sas ae Ay oan is Ba ee 11 
South; Americal (Halli9) 53.55 teeta Sete ia 0 eee 8 
Tibet (Hall BA) Gas ctals iis chs foe Gee e soaccls orern esl eet neecoe Oe ee 2 
China (Halla ye revi os acoisuseiere onus Sisualgre #5 ors calasareraht hs Cn ee ee 1 

TOGA ye vole, 5 shines saceinelnla woelasetois om See 65 


Hall J, devoted to the archaeology of Egypt, has been completely 
reorganized. Previously Egyptian mummies had been exhibited 
individually in nineteen special cases which varied considerably in 
size and hardly permitted a detailed study. These old cases have 
been discarded, and the mummies and coffins have been aligned in 
a consecutive chronological order in two built-in cases extending 
119 feet along the north wall of the hall. Walking along this case 
from west to east, the visitor is able to study human mummification 
and burial in Egypt through a period of 2,500 years, as the coffins 
on exhibition range in date from the tenth dynasty at about 2300 
B.C. to the Roman period of A.D. 200. Encased top-lights make for 
an even diffusion of light, and variety of exhibits is insured partially 
by the use of slanting bases, and partially by placing mummy 
covers with carved portraits erect. Coptic fabrics from graves of 
early post-Christian centuries hang on the wall as a background, 
and painted linen shrouds from mummies occupy the end walls. A 
facsimile of the funerary papyrus of Ani is shown in the upper 
compartment of this case. A built-in case along the east wall of the 
hall, sixty-three feet in length, contains tomb-sculptures and frescoes 
in chronological arrangement, running north to south from the third 
to the nineteenth dynasty (thirtieth to thirteenth century B.C.). 
The compartment above this case contains plaster casts of important 
tomb and temple sculptures, the originals of which are still in place 
in Egypt. 


A reproduction of the famous Rosetta stone is shown in an 
illuminated wall-case. Six X-ray pictures, made in the Museum’s 
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Divisios of Roentgenology, of mummies in the collection, actual 
shve, are exhibited. A built-in case, thirty feet long, on the southwest 
of the hall is weed for « display of six complete Coptic garments in 
the lower compartment, and parts of garments, tapestries, and 
exnbroiderics in the upper one. The statuette of Senmut, the famed 
architect and stateeman of the eighteenth dynasty, has been placed 
ip the center of the built-in case opposite. On a section of the south- 
east wall two carved wooden baloony fronts from Cairo are well 


Ie the latter part of 1927 there had been prepared thirty-five 
cases for installation in the then proposed African Hall, which at 
that time was not ready to receive them. In the period from January 
to June of this year the exhibits in these cases were completely 
labeled, and 110 photographs and watercolors were added. Two 
casts were installed in addition to the thirty-five noted in the last 
Annual Report. The more important of these is a built-in case on 
the weet wall of the hall, about forty-eight feet long and fifteen feet 
high. This case contains well selected examples of the woodworker's 
craft from Cameroon, West Africa, such as door-posts and window- 
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West African life in Cameroon, and material from Togoland, the 
French Sudan, Angola, the Congo, and other parts of Africa. 

During the year the collections obtained by the Captain Marshall 
Field Expedition to Madagascar of 1926-27 were installed in twenty- 
five cases in the eastern half of Hall E. The native cultures fall into 
three groups, and this arrangement has been followed in the instal- 
lation of the hall. Material from the Plateau tribes is shown on the 
south side of the hall. These tribes—Imerina, Betsileo, Sihanaka, 
and Tanala— resemble the Malays in physical type and to a lesser 
degree, in culture. Their arts and industries are well developed. 
The collections include a great variety of textiles woven from silk 
of the domesticated silkworm, wild silk, cotton, hemp, raffia, bast 
and banana fiber. Except in the Imerina tribe, the designs are 
simple stripes, but show a fine sense for color. Fine mats from the 
Sihanaka tribe, steatite lamps of the Imerina, ornamental iron lamps 
of the Betsileo tribe, pottery, and a series of wood carvings are also 
shown. Attention should be drawn to the oil and water-color 
paintings made by native artists after European models. The 
Plateau tribes had no pictorial art of any sort prior to their contact 
with Europeans. 

Material from the tribes of the southeast coast of Madagascar 
is displayed on the north side of the hall. The tribes of that region 
are more negroid than the Plateau people. They are, for the most 
part, ignorant of both weaving and pottery. They dress in flexible 
mats, and a series of these mat costumes, showing the various types, 
occupies one case. A single tribe, the Betsimisaraka, weave raffia 
cloths, examples of which are displayed. 

The culture of the tribes of the west coast and south of the island 
is shown in five cases in the northeast corner of the hall. These 
people are negroid in type and are moderately advanced in all the 
arts, but their work exhibits strong African affinities. They have 
also been considerably influenced by Arabs, and certain Sakalava 
groups are Mohammedans. 

The tribes of the south—Antandroy, Mahafaly and Bara—are 
represented by small general collections illustrating their arts and 
industries. Their wood carvings and weapons merit special mention. 

The Sakalava of the west coast are more fully represented, the 
exhibits including implements, weapons, jewelry, matting, baskets, 
and textiles. A fine collection of gold and silver jewelry shown in one 
case is believed to be the best in existence. The figured raffia cloths 
displayed in another case are the only ones of their sort in any 
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Hall H, containing a total of thirty-five cases representing the 
ethnology of the Philippines, was thoroughly rearranged. The 
groups are now assembled along the south side, and other exhibits 
occupy the north side of the hall. 

Two special cases with framework of bronze were constructed 
in the south corners of Stanley Field Hall. Each of them contains 
two large ceremonial feather masks from Hansa Bay, northern 
New Guinea. ‘Two of the masks are nineteen and two are fourteen 
feet in height. They are placed on life-size casts of figures, modeled 
in the Department. The masks were formerly shown without these 
casts in Joseph N. Field Hall. 

Exhibits in a case in Stanley Field Hall, which previously 
contained selected material from Madagascar, were changed twice 
during the year. The first exhibit consisted of three bamboo screens 
or blinds secured by Curator Laufer on the Captain Marshall Field 
Expedition to China in 1923. These blinds were made exclusively 
for the doors of the palaces of the Manchu emperors in the eighteenth 
century, are exceedingly rare, and are unique in their technique. 
They are composed of thin bamboo rods, chiefly of the spotted 
bamboo, carefully matched as to color, and tied together. Pictures 
are formed by strips of silk of various colors skillfully wrapped 
around each single rod, and are identical on both sides. 

This exhibit was changed in October to make room for a display 
of some choice Chinese fabrics, also obtained by Dr. Laufer on the 
Captain Marshall Field Expedition to China in 1928. A set of 
three is shown—a table-hanging and two chair-covers which were 
used in the palaces of the Manchu emperors for the decoration of - 
tables and chairs on ceremonial occasions, especially on New Year’s 
day. They are a marvelous combination of tapestry weave in exqui- 
site colors with gold brocade. These tapestries were manufactured 
for the imperial court in the K‘ang-hi period (1662-1722). An 
elegantly decorated roll of purple satin brocade, nearly fourteen feet 
long, wrought in gold threads, likewise made for the palace in Peking, 
is shown. A green cut velvet panel of the K‘ien-lung period (1736- 
95), and one in red velvet containing figures of the god of longevity 
and the Eight Immortals are in the same case. 


In December the Eskimo collection presented by Mr. John 
Borden, and temporarily shown in Stanley Field Hall, was replaced 
with a representative series of selected objects secured by Assistant 
Curator William D. Strong from the Naskapi Indians of north- 
eastern Labrador during the operations of the Rawson—MacMillan 
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the Chinese potters took their models from nature. In white and 
greenish glazes they strove to emulate the colors of jade, as testified 
by the seal on a bluish gray porcelain bowl, which reads ‘‘resembling 
jade.” A tea-pot, a tea-cup, and a bowl of Temmoku ware, decorated 
with a dark brown glaze interspersed with irregular yellow speckles 
in imitation of tortoise-shell, are other features of the exhibit. In- 
cluded also are many exquisite and rare Temmoku bowls, white 
and light green bowls of Ting-yao and Yin-ts‘ing types, hard and 
soft Chiin-yao, and two unusual pillows of Ts‘e-chou porcelain. 


In A.D. 1108 the town Kii-lu in the southern part of Chi-li Pro- 
vince was submerged by a flood. Excavations made in recent years 
on the site of this town have brought to light quantities of pottery 
and furniture. One of these jars, shown in this same case (there are 
many others in the Museum’s collections), has an over-glaze deco- 
ration in brown of floral designs arranged in medallions, and is 
provided with an inscription which yields the date A.D. 1107. The 
interesting point is that this vessel was made one year prior to the 
destruction of the town by the flood, and that it is one of the few 
dated pieces of Sung ceramics. 


Eleven reinstalled cases representing the archaeology and eth- 
nology of Mexico and Central America were placed in Hall 8. A 
remarkable collection of serapes from northern Mexico, previously 
presented by Messrs. Martin A. Ryerson and Homer E. Sargent, 
was reinstalled in a very effective manner. Other cases comprise 
Mexican pottery of the Aztec period; painted and incised pottery 
as well as large stone sculptures from the Valley of Mexico; the 
culture of the Toltecs and Tlaxcaltecs distinguished by fine neck- 
laces, clay figurines, and masks of obsidian and onyx; and the 
archaeology of Mexico in the states of Guerrero and Oaxaca, as 
well as the archaeology of Panama. 


One case of material never shown before, comprising gold and 
copper ornaments, necklaces, and ceremonial stone implements 
obtained by Dr. J. Alden Mason on the Captain Marshall Field 
Expedition to Colombia of 1922-23, has been added to Hall 9, which 
is devoted to the archaeology and ethnology of South America. 
Seven reinstalled cases in this hall contain the following: clothing 
and hunting implements of the tribes of the Orinoco Basin in 
Venezuela and Colombia; objects representing the domestic, reli- 
gious,’ and ceremonial. life of the tribes of the Northwest Amazon 
Basin; clothing and weapons of eastern or Amazonian Peru; dress 


more efficiently shown by the addition of a facial cast which permits 
of the figure with the picturesque head drew adorned 
ornaments and alk flowers worn by the Manchu 
. Five fy-whisks of white borschair and two of 
been added to one case; and three large writing- 
case. A case containing Chinese metal mirrors, 
was placed at the south end of the hall. A pair, 
decorated with floral designs in colored beads on 
Annam, presented by Miss Caroline Wicker, Chicago, 
: of Chinese beadwork in Hall 32. In 
the black background has 
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labels and 164 pieces of beaverboard for covering 
of cases were cut, and twenty-five wooden bases were 
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picture frames were made for Chinese and Tibetan 
paintings, and forty-ceven of these were framed under glass. A’ total 
of 341 photographs, maps, and large descriptive labels were framed 
for wee in exhibition cases. Six large wall-maps were hung in the 
halls on the ground floor. 
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The work of arranging ancient Egyptian and Coptic textiles and 
mounting them on linen for better preservation has been continued 
throughout the year. Five large portfolios of beaverboard were made 
for the safekeeping of the mounted fabrics. 

In the modeling section of the Department, four life-size casts for 
the New Guinea dance-masks were completed. Head and hands were 
modeled and cast for the figure of a Manchu woman from Peking. 
A life-size figure of a Semang pygmy making fire was completed. 
The life-size figure of a Dyak head-hunter has been modeled 
in clay to be cast in the near future. Several miniature figures 
were modeled for the Menangkabau village group. Maya casts in 
Hall 8 were repaired and retouched. Forty Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian bronzes were treated by means of the electro- 
chemical process. 

In the repair section of the Department six hundred objects 
were treated, repaired or restored as follows: 118 pieces of Mexican, 
Maya, Peruvian and Colombian pottery, stone work, and gold; one 
wooden Japanese statuette; twenty-six Chinese paintings, pottery 
pieces, silver and stone objects; twenty-seven Tibetan paintings and 
painted wooden panels; one wooden cup from Formosa; sixteen 
musical instruments from Java, and one from Hawaii; four strings of 
Melanesian shell-money; 171 fabrics, sixty-five alabasters, ten 
pottery jars, five mummies, and three frescoes from Egypt; eleven 
pieces of pottery from Kish; fifty-one stone implements and one 
necklace of the French paleolithicon; eighty-five objects from Mada- 
gascar, and twenty African wood carvings. The incised lines in the 
east of the Rosetta stone from Egypt were whitened to render the 
inscription clearer and more legible. 

The books of the Department Library were vacuum cleaned and 
rearranged. 


Botany—So much time was spent during the year in preparation 
for an ecological group of alpine vegetation, and on restoration of 
fossil plants for the Carboniferous Forest group, the latter of which 
is to be a feature of the rearranged Ernest R. Graham Hall in the 
Department of Geology, that the output of the Stanley Field Plant 
Reproduction Laboratories for the Hall of Plant Life was greatly 
reduced. 

The most notable addition to the exhibits in the Hall of Plant 
Life was the reproduction of a cassava plant completed early in the 
year from material secured by the Marshall Field Brazilian Expedi- 
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A branch of Central American mahogany, the so-called Honduras 
mahogany, which with its large foliage differs so greatly in appearance 
from the eenalldeaved West Indian or Cuban mahogany, was ob- 
tained from the Government Experiment Garden at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. The branch has been reproduced in the Stanley Field 
Laborstorics in the Museum to be used for a display of various 
species of mahogany being prepared for temporary exhibition in 
pepe Hall, and for subsequent permanent installation in the 


alpine plants, destined to form a part of an ecological 
collected on the Snowy Range, near Laramie, Wyoming. 
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they were collected. They include the Rocky Mountain aster 
(Erigeron uniflorus), which resembles strongly the common English 
daisy, the yellow avens (Geum turbinatum) with buttercup-like flowers 
and rosettes of much divided leaves, the yellow alpine ragwort 
(Senecio Fremontii), a sedge (Carex sp.), and the bistort (Polygonum 
bistortoides), a characteristic alpine plant of the dock family. 


Among exhibits under way for the Hall of Plant Life may be 
mentioned a flowering and fruiting plant of the so-called Panama hat 
palm which, in spite of its name and its palm-like leaves, is not a 
palm, although it belongs to an allied family. 


The reorganization of the storage collections of economic material, 
and the new record system which has finally been carried to comple- 
tion during the year, has made it possible to locate and add some 
desirable material to the existing installations. The case of true 
peppers, for which the Stanley Field Plant Reproduction Laboratories 
furnished the model of the pepper vine as related in last year’s 
Report, has thus been completed as far as the Museum’s material 
permits. 


New labels have been placed in Hall 29 as well as in the palm 
collection and among the food products in Hall 25. 


An attractive case containing panels of rare and fancy woods 
from remote parts of the world was placed on exhibition in Stanley 
Field Hall. The exhibit, which proved of considerable interest to 
both the public and lumbermen, comprises woods which, due to their 
valuable qualities such as density, color and figure, are now gaining 
favor with the American wood-working industries and are being 
used extensively for various purposes. For example, there is padouk, 
one of the woods represented in the case, which possesses a brilliant 
red color and is used mainly for the manufacture of furniture. 
Another is the well-known commercial wood, lignum-vitae, which is 
renowned for its great strength and density. These properties, com- 
bined with its self-lubricating properties, make it especially adapted 
for bearings under water. It is used for making bushing-blocks for 
lining the stern tubes of propeller shafts of steamships. Another 
kind shown is Honduras rosewood, which is used for making the bars 
of percussion instruments, xylophones and marimbas, for which 
purpose it is particularly fitted because of its density and resonance. 


The project of reinstalling the wood exhibits in the Hall of 
North American Woods has been started with the rearrangement 
of the case allocated to the pignut hickory. The substitution of a 
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label for the black type used heretofore and the 

of @ reproduction of a branch in place of a photograph of 

make the exhibit more attractive. 

Under the supervision of Assistant Curstor James B. McNair. 
work was done in installation and rearrangement of the 
botanical maternal. 

In Hall 25 exhibits of seeds of the bean family, edible foreign 

coffee, tea, barley, and edible nuts were installed. In these 
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and Mexico. The adulterants include as diverse articles as peas, 
chicory, malted barley, wheat, dried prunes, soy beans, dandelion 
root, and rice. 

From 316 specimens of tea available in the Museum’s collections 
thirty-three have been chosen for exhibition. They include repre- 
sentatives of the various grades of tea from Japan, Formosa, China, 
South Carolina, Ceylon, Jamaica, India and Java. There are shown 
also brick tea from China and “soluble tea’ from Ceylon. The 
tea exhibit is illustrated by eight photographs showing methods of 
cultivation and preparation for market in Ceylon, India, and China. 


A collection of forty-four of the chief edible nuts of the world 
has been placed on exhibition. Of these twenty-four are from the 
eastern and twenty from the western hemisphere. Among the 
former are displayed coconuts, French chestnuts, almonds, pistachio 
nuts, longan nuts, litchis, Indian almonds, and English, Chinese, 
and Japanese walnuts. The American nuts illustrated include 
pinyon nuts, black and California walnuts, hickory nuts, pecans, 
chestnuts, acorns, peanuts, cashew nuts, and Brazil nuts. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. O. F. Phillips of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Field Museum has added a tray of barley standards to its exhibit 
of types illustrating common varieties of grains and grading factors 
of the official grain standards of the United States. 

In 1928 label copy was written for all new exhibits, 244 labels 
being required for their explanation. 

During the year twenty-five large photographs, representing 
various economic botanical subjects, have been installed in Hall 
25. The enlargements were furnished by the Museum’s Division of 
Photography, and the original prints or negatives were obtained 
from various sources. These illustrations portray phases of the 
industries connected with coffee, tea, spices, root crops, sugar, and 
fruit marketing. 


It is a great satisfaction to observe the rapid increase in size 
and scientific value of the Herbarium. It is composed of more than 
580,000 sheets, besides a large reserve of probably 100,000 un- 
mounted specimens, mostly from the Old World, which are awaiting 
incorporation. 


The plant mounter prepared for insertion in the Herbarium, 
by gluing and strapping, 12,330 specimens, a substantial increase 
over the number mounted in 1927. He also attended to the fumiga- 
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ties of all material recerved, and prepared, by strapping, the greater 
part of the Sher! Herbarium, presented to the Museum a year ago. 
The Custodian of the Herbarium, who was on leave of abaence 


current material received available for study by distribution of the 
sheets, as soon as mounted, into their proper places, and by naming 
ew specimens and correcting wrongly named sheets already in the 
Herbarium cases. Because of the expeditious methods adopted for 


With euch prompt distribution, all specimens are quickly and readily 
acoemible for the use of members of the Staff or of outsiders who 
visit the Herbarium for study purposes. Due to this ready avail- 
ability of its specimens the Herbarium compares favorably in 
ficiency with any other large herbarium in the United States. 
More than 10,000 mounted sheets, mostly from Central and 


value. In the course of the distri- 
of these plants through the Herbarium hundreds of sheets 
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sashes and other wood of the cases has been carried out in con- 
nection with this work. In Ernest R. Graham Hall and in Hall 
36, nearly all the cases, and in Hall 34 and Clarence Buckingham 
Hall, a large number, were reinstalled in this manner during the year. 


In Stanley Field Hall one case was installed; in Harlow N. 
Higinbotham Hall, one; in Systematic Minerals (Hall 34), fourteen 
cases; in Clarence Buckingham Hall, four; in Petroleums, Clays et 
cetera (Hall 36), thirty-six, and in Ernest R. Graham Hall, forty- 
three, making a total of ninety-nine cases. 


In Stanley Field Hall an exhibit of some of the fossils, ores and 
other geological specimens collected by Assistant Curator Roy in 
Baffin Land and Newfoundland while with the Rawson-MacMillan 
Subarctic Expedition of 1927-28 was installed in a single case. 
From Baffin Land are shown in this case, thirty-nine specimens of 
fossils of Ordovician age and seven specimens of igneous rocks; 
from Newfoundland, thirty-six specimens, mostly trilobites, of fossils 
of Cambrian age, and twenty-five specimens of ores and minerals. 
Several colored photographs of scenes in Baffin Land and outline 
maps showing routes followed are included in this exhibit. 


The exhibit of ores and minerals of South America collected by 
Associate Curator Nichols as a member of the Captain Marshall 
Field Expedition of 1926, which had been previously exhibited in 
Stanley Field Hall, was removed and distributed among the syste- 
matic mineral and ore series in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall and Hall 34. 


In Harlow N. Higinbotham Hall the beautiful rose quartz bowl 
contributed by Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr., was installed in the case of 
quartzes, and the cut emeralds, agate and vesuvianite which he 
presented were installed in their respective groups. Specimens pre- 
sented by other donors during the year were also added to the 
exhibits in this hall. In order to give a more orderly arrangement, 
the exhibit of miscellaneous gems in the hall was exchanged in 
position with part of the exhibit illustrating folk-lore of gems. 
Thorough cleaning of the cases was carried out in connection with 
these changes. 


In Hall 34 the work of changing backgrounds and reinstallation 
begun last year was continued and the work completed during the 
year for fourteen cases. These included two cases of the Chalmers 
crystal collection and twelve cases of large mineral specimens. The 
improvement in the attractiveness and visibility of the exhibits, as 
as well as in the general appearance of the hall, brought about by 
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brate fossils, this work was completed. The hall was reopened to 
the public early in June. In order to give space at the ends of the 
hall for certain large groups now under construction, and to intro- 
duce some new exhibits, some changes in the arrangement of cases 
and bases were made. The Yorkville and South American Mas- 
todon mounts, the cast of the Megatheriwm and the model of the 
Moa, all of which had occupied the north end of the hall, were 
moved to new positions near the center, space being obtained here 
partly by removal of the cast of Colossochelys. The exhibit 
illustrating methods of fossilization was withdrawn from the case 
which it had occupied, and an exhibit comparing ancient and modern 
plants and animals was installed in its stead. Some new specimens 
were introduced into this exhibit, part of them having been kindly 
presented by the General Biological Supply House of Chicago. A 
case containing ammonites was vacated, and three cases changed in 
position in order to bring corresponding exhibits into juxtaposition 
and make room for the exhibition of the great slab of the crocodile- 
like reptile, Steneosaurus, acquired during the year. Several specimens 
obtained by the Captain Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions 
to South America in 1922-26 were added to the exhibits in the cases 
devoted to this area. These included skeletal parts of the Pleistocene 
horse-like animal, Hippidewm, and of the short-faced bear, Arctodus. 
An egg of the giant extinct bird Aepyornis from Madagascar was 
transferred from the Department of Zoology and placed in the case 
of specimens of extinct birds. 


The Rancho la Brea fossils, which had previously occupied two 
cases, were condensed to one case, and in the case thus emptied 
there was installed a collection of fossil rhinoceros, tapir, tiger-cat 
and other remains collected in Mongolia by the Third Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, Field 
Museum cooperating. Some tusks and other remains of the Mam- 
moth and a drawing of a restoration of the Mammoth by Mr. C. A. 
Corwin completed the installation of this case. In another case 
containing other specimens of the Mammoth and Mastodon, the 
superb Mammoth tusks presented by Mr. John Borden were in- 
stalled. 


Of the first ten mural paintings of the series being presented by 
Mr. Ernest R. Graham, representing typical scenes in different 
geological periods, prepared for the hall by Mr. Charles R. Knight, 
seven have been placed in final position on the walls of the hall. 
The subjects of these paintings are: The Chicago Coral Reef, 
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case of Lepidodendron and the smaller Sigillaria stems, by applying 
to the molded trunks a specially prepared cortex produced in a mold 
which in each case is a perfect replica of corresponding fossils in 
the Museum’s collections, or in the case of Lepidophloios, of a speci- 
men kindly loaned for the purpose by the United States National 
Museum. 


The large quantity of foliage required for the Calamite recon- 
structions has been produced also by mechanical means, and alto- 
gether the work on the material for this exhibit is so far advanced 
that as soon as the case for the group is built, the parts already 
completed may begin to be assembled, and will give a fair idea of 
the eventual appearance of the group. This exhibit is to be installed 
at the south end of Ernest R. Graham Hall. 


In the paleontological laboratory a considerable amount of 
repairing and remounting of vertebrate fossils incident to the rein- 
stallations in Ernest R. Graham Hall was carried on, and the work 
of preparing, for exhibition and study, the vertebrate fossils collected 
by the Captain Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions to South 
America, was continued. Repairs to specimens included those of 
broken parts of the skeleton of the extinct bird Dinornis and of 
the ribs and sacrum of the mounted skeleton of the large dinosaur, 
Apatosaurus. 


Specimens newly mounted or remounted include a skull and 
two limbs and feet of the extinct short-legged aquatic rhinoceros, 
Teleoceras; of both fore and hind limbs of the North American 
camel-like animals, Oxydactylus and Stenomylus; a skull of the large, 
pig-like Elotherium; a skull of the South American hoofed mammal 
Astrapotherium; a skull of the marine reptile Platecarpus, and a pair 
of lower jaws of the Mastodon. 


Specimens cleaned of matrix and prepared for exhibition or study 
included a part of the skeleton of the large, extinct South American 
ground sloth, Scelidotherium; several jaws of Hippidewm; a jaw of 
Arctotherium; a skull of Nesodon; additional parts of the skeleton 
of the little known tapir-like Homalodontotheriuwm; bones of a small 
South American dinosaur; skulls of a new type of a large South 
American marsupial carnivore, and a skull four feet in length of 
the great ground sloth, Megatherium. 


A mold and two casts of the Gladstone meteorite acquired during 
the year were made in this laboratory by Preparator J. B. Abbott 
for purposes of record and distribution to other institutions. 
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chemical laboratory has been in almost constant use through- 
For about three months its facilities were largely 
preparation of parts of the foliage used in the con- 
Forest of the Carboniferous Period, For this work 
found necessary to provide a forced draft for the hood. This 
by installing a blower propelled by an electric 
connected by a flue with the stack. A rotating cap was 
the stack in place of the fixed cover previously 
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Many chemical analyses and investigations were carried on in 
by Associate Curator Nichols, the most important 
quantitative analysis of the Tilden, Hhinows, stone 
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to the durability of a number of papers under consideration for use 
in Museum publications; investigation as to the suitability of a 
paper desired for special use on a Museum expedition; investigation 
of a pigment for use on the backgrounds of Museum groups; investi- 
gation of the nature of a plastic used in taxidermy resulting in dis- 


the causes of aediments in the solutions used in the Divisions of 
Roentgenology and Photogravure; investigation of a solution used 
for the preservation of ancient Egyptian textiles; investigation of 
the mature of the crystals occurring on an Inca skull; analysis of 
the Inca tooth; investigation of the nature of a pottery 
analysis of the copper used in an aboriginal hoe. 
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the linings and battens and the refitting of shelves for sixty-four 
upright cases was carried on here by Preparator Valerie Legault, 
who also installed the linings and shelves in the cases. The frame- 
works for three large tree trunks, eighteen feet in height, for the 
Carboniferous Forest group were also constructed here by Preparator 
Legault and several bases for mounts in Ernest R. Graham Hall 
were made by him. 


Under the supervision of Associate Curator Nichols, a model of 
an oil well for exhibition in connection with the exhibit of petroleums 
in Hall 36 was brought nearly to completion in this laboratory. 
The model is six feet high, three and one-half feet long and eight 
and one-half inches deep. It is intended to reproduce essentially 
the features of a small area in the Lawrenceville, Illinois, oil district. 
The scale of the model is five feet to the inch. As this scale does 
not, however, give opportunity to show the true depth at which 
the oil occurs, a gap is left in the model between the surface features 
and that part of the model showing the oil-bearing strata. 


The surface features show a derrick, pumps, engine, equipment 
for drilling and various accessories employed both to drill a well 
and to raise the oil to the surface. The strata passed through to 
reach the oil are shown in their relative positions, and the relative 
situations of the oil, gas and salt water in the oil-bearing strata are 
also shown. The dissimilarities of the strata are brought out by 
differences in color and texture in the materials used in constructing 
the model, and they correspond to those which actually occur in 
the formations passed through in the Lawrenceville district. 


ZOOLOGY.—Progress in the preparation and installation of 
habitat groups of large mammals was unusual, probably exceeding 
that of any previous year. Four groups of large size were finished 
and are now on exhibition, as well as one group of small antelopes. 
Also four cases of large mammals were added to the classified 
exhibits in George M. Pullman Hall. 


Of outstanding interest was the initiation of installations of 
Asiatic mammals in William V. Kelley Hall. Case construction for 
one-fourth of this hall was completed, and two important groups 
were put in place. These were the groups of Marco Polo’s sheep and 
the Asiatic ibex, both prepared from specimens obtained by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt on the James Simpson- 
Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition of Field Museum. 


carrying an impremive demonstration of the bleak. forbidding nature 
of the habitat of these gracefu! animals 


The group of Asiatic ibex portrays a scene in the Thien Shan 
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‘In the hall of American mammal habitat groups, a group of 


glacier bears was installed in the last remaining space in the eastern 
half of the hall, thus bringing to completion its first major unit 
which now includes twelve large groups of high quality. The 
glacier bear group has for a setting the picturesque glacier-bound 
mountains of the Alaskan coast. An old female bear is shown with 
her three cubs, the mother lying down by an alder bush with her 
eyes watchfully devoted to the youngsters, one of which is curled 
up beside her, while the others are playfully perched on nearby 
rocks. The group was prepared by Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht. 

In George M. Pullman Hall several important additions and 
improvements were made to the classified exhibit of hoofed mam- 
mals. A case of American mountain sheep shows the Canada sheep 
or Rocky Mountain bighorn, the Lower California sheep, the Stone’s 
sheep of northern British Columbia, and the Alaskan sheep or Dall’s 
sheep. These are variously posed on a single base of artificial rock- 
work. 

Another new case in George M. Pullman Hall is devoted to two 
fine specimens of the European red deer, presented to Field Museum 
by Lord Astor of England. A full grown stag with fully developed 
antlers is here posed on a natural base, with a young male of the 
abnormal type known in Scotland as a “cromie.’”’ Tufts of Scotch 
heather are seen at their feet, and the whole effect is very pleasing. 
The specimens were mounted by Taxidermist Leon L. Pray. 

Further new features in the systematic exhibit of mammals are 
single specimens of the rare and peculiar giraffe-like mammal known 
as the okapi, and a large bull mountain nyala, each of which occupies 
an entire case. The okapi was secured by Mr. Edmund Heller on 
the Captain Marshall Field Central African Expedition, and has 
been carefully prepared by Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht. 

Reinstallation of five screens of mammals was carried out in 
Hall 15, and all old style cases were eliminated from this hall. 

In Hall 21 a case of American ducks was installed with sixty-nine 
specimens belonging to forty species, representing a practically 
complete collection of this group of birds. A pair of the extinct 
Labrador ducks is shown, the male being in replica, because the 
actual specimen possessed by the Museum is too valuable to risk 
remounting. Six specimens were added to the case of diving birds 
and gulls. 

Two cases of fishes were placed in Hall 18 to occupy the remaining 
space in the east half of this hall. The species shown are representa- 
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tive food and game fishes of the Gulf of Meso. One case uw devoted 


The exhibits of reptiles and amphibians, for which new material 
has been accumulating, were greatly improved by the installation 
of two new cases of the A-type in Hall 18. One of these contains 
fourteen 


twenty-one species of snakes, mostly common American species among 
which are several varieties of rattlesnakes and other poisonous snakes. 

The selection and preparation of insects for exhibition was 
advanced to a point where material for two cases is ready for installa- 
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The paintings of Abyssinian birds and mammals by the late L. A. 
Fuertes were transferred from Stanley Field Hall to Hall 21, and a 
part of them removed to smaller cases. Duplicate or outworn 
material, numbering 501 mounted birds and sixty-one mounted 
mammals, was disposed of. 

Five more large groups of mammals were in various stages of 
preparation at the close of the year. These are the Indian rhinoceros, 
Alaskan brown bear, polar bear, South American swamp deer, and 
African cony or dassie. A case of waders and shore birds for the 
systematic exhibit of American birds was nearing completion. 

Progress was made in storing, preparing, and caring for the 
unusual amount of material recently received in raw condition from 
expeditions. The entire collection of large mammal skins was over- 
hauled and rearranged, and superfluous specimens were eliminated. 
The skin dresser was occupied with much fresh material, and in 
addition 131 skins were dressed by outside agencies. Skulls of 
mammals to the number of 1,375 were cleaned under contract, and 
987 by the Museum osteologist, making a total of 2,362 cleaned. 


Rearrangement of the reference collections of mammals and birds 
was carried out so far as available cases and drawers would permit. 
Six of the new metal cases are now in full use in the Division of 
Mammals and eight in the Division of Birds. During recent years, 
incoming material has been given temporary storage in scattered 
places wherever space could be found. This condition is now partially 
relieved and, at least in certain groups, all material of one kind may 
be found together. The trays in the new cases have been supplied 
with metal label holders in which labels have been placed showing 
the contents of each tray and thus greatly facilitating the consulta- 
tion of the specimens. 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


Sixteen years ago, in 1912, through the generosity of Mr. N. W. 
Harris, the Museum added this Department. Its function is to 
extend the work of the Museum into the schools of Chicago by 
delivering to them portable cases containing natural history and 
economic exhibits. 


Since that time 1,070 cases have been prepared. Fifty of these 
were completed in 1928. 


During these sixteen years there has been a revolutionary advance 
in methods of preparing and modes of exhibiting natural history 
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material. This Department has kept pace with that advance in all 
its phases. The cases prepared in recent years have carefully fitted 
backgrounds and foregrounds, providing » complete natural setting 
for the specimens displayed. Like the larger stathonary cases in the 
Museum, they represent an almost perfect illuson of the subject as 
it appears in nature. Although the preparation of such cases is 
much more intricate, and makes greater demands on the time of the 
preparators, the production in numbers of new cases has been main- 


tained. 

The cases are prepared with every regard for their greatest 
pomible durability. Considering the very frequent transportation, 
with inevitable changes of temperature and humidity which they 
undergo, and the almost constant handling by children in the schools, 
the breakage has been very amal!. In 1928 repairs were made to 329 
cases, and every case was given a thorough inspection and cleaning. 

‘The regular service of two cases to cach school, changed every 
two weeks, has been maintained for 402 institutions. Of this number 
S382 are achools: 371 of them public, five private, five Roman Catholic, 
and one Lutheran. The other institutions are eight Y. M. C. A's, 
five branch libraries, three community centers, one boy's club, one 
hospital, one orphanage, and one boy's detention home. For the 
gummer vacation period forty-three cases were loaned for display 
at Navy Pier, twelve to the Junior Department of the Art In- 
twelve to Camp Algonquin, a camp for Chicago children 
needy families, Cases were shipped out of town to institutions 
follows: two to the Nashville Museum of Art, two to the Children’s 
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display in South Bend, and ten, by the request of the Director of 
Ilinois Department of Conservation, to the Illinois State Pair at 
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such study. The value of this type of research has been recognized 
by other schools of art, and the plan followed in the work has been 
adopted by other museums and kindred institutions. 

Several hundred students, both from beginners’ and advanced 
classes in the Art Institute, participate in these studies. The Art 
Institute provides the instructors, and Field Museum makes avail- 
able its study collections, as well as the publicly exhibited material, 
for sketching and research. Much meritorious pictorial and design 
work has been produced by the students in these classes. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The attention of the public has been drawn to Field Museum’s 
activities, through publicity in the daily press of Chicago, and the 
press of the entire United States, to a greater extent during 1928 than 
in any previous year. Also, the more important news concerning 
the Museum has been given world-wide circulation by international 
news agencies. 

In addition to newspaper publicity, the Museum has received 
attention in important periodicals of various kinds; it has benefited 
from advertising, given as in past years without charge, through 
the generosity of those in control of various advertising media; 
and it has received further publicity through radio broadcasting 
and in motion picture newsreels. The Museum’s own direct adver- 
tising efforts, through distribution of direction folders and other 
literature designed to attract more visitors from among both local 
residents and strangers in the city, have been continued as in past 
years. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY.—The Division of Public Relations 
released a total of 349 news stories during 1928, or an average of 
more than six each week. Copies of these stories were furnished to 
the seven major daily newspapers of Chicago; to some sixty com- 
munity and neighborhood papers published in the city; to more 
than fifty of Chicago’s foreign language newspapers; to some fifty 
suburban newspapers covering all the principal suburbs, cities and 
towns within a fifty-mile radius of Chicago; and to all the principal 
national and international news agencies. 

Many of these stories were accompanied by photographs, prints 
from 261 negatives having been released by the Museum, copies 
of each of these being sent to a list of twenty-one newspapers and 
news photograph agencies, through which hundreds of additional 
copies were distributed to newspapers all over the country. The 
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Inasmuch as the interest of editors neceamrily reflects the 
the public, it is especially gratifying to record the fact 
the year the Museum has received numerous requests 
newspapers and news feature writers asking that 
names be added to the publicity mailing list. 
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extensive in papers throughout the country. In 
newspaper staff writers have expanded these releases 
page feature articles. Many Museum activities reported 
have drawn editorial comment both in Chicago papers 
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Especially notable publicity was that given the Museum by the 
Sunday Tribune on the color page of its rotogravure section. 
March 11 the entire front color page was devoted to reproducing 
of the striking habitat groups in the exhibits of the Depart- 
of Zoology. This was followed by a series of color pictures 
of material in N. W. Harris Public School Extension cases, published 
on several Sundays during the spring. On the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving a full page was devoted to a reproduction in colors of the 
Museum's habitat group of wild turkeys. The Museum hereby 
extends to the publishers of the Tribune, to Mr. John Aloock, Sunday 
editor, and to Mr. Godfrey Lundberg, color photographer, its thanks 
kind interest which resulted in giving the Museum this 

space and effective publicity. 
grateful recognition is herewith given to the other 
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Indicating the extent of the newspaper publicity received, the 
records show that an average of nearly 1,600 clippings of articles 
mentioning the Museum are being received each month. As no 
complete coverage of even the English language newspapers is 
available, and certain groups such as foreign language papers are 
not covered at all by the clipping services, this number represents 
only a part of the space given the Museum. The highest monthly 
receipt of clippings was in September, with 2,822. The total number 
of clippings for the year was 19,105. 


PUBLICITY IN PERIODICALS.—Many special articles on the 
Museum and its activities, some prepared at the Museum on the 
request of editors, and others written by outside writers, usually 
illustrated with photographs furnished by the Museum, have 
appeared in general and popular magazines, trade journals, scientific 
publications, and other periodicals. Among the more important 
publications in which this material has appeared are Scientific 
American, Chicago Commerce, Popular Mechanics, Science, Popular 
Science, Americana Annual, International Year Book, Art and Arch- 
aeology, Science News Letter, Museums Journal (London), and 
American Year Book. 


ADVERTISING.—As in past years, the Museum has been fortu- 
nate in having a wide variety of advertising media generously 
placed at its disposal without charge. 


Particularly notable was the action of the Chicago Evening 
American, which, in October, had prepared and gave space to a 
full page advertisement about the Museum, and then at its own 
expense bought full pages in other Chicago newspapers for republi- 
cation of this advertisement. Carrying the heading, ‘‘Field Museum 
—where stay-at-home Chicago sees the world,” this advertisement 
attracted a great deal of attention and stirred much public interest. 
Grateful acknowledgement is hereby made to the Evening American 
and its publisher, Mr. Herman Black. 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Company, and associated inter- 
urban lines, distributed 50,000 Field Museum descriptive folders, 
and again kindly displayed in Elevated Lines stations a series of 
colored posters of Museum exhibits. The Chicago, North Shore 
and Milwaukee Railroad again allotted space throughout the year 
to Museum exhibits and lectures in its “This Week’s Events” 
posters displayed at all stations between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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Lines continued its generasity of previous 
at ite own expense, and displaying im the street 
overhead posters advertising the Museum. The 
Railroad and the Chicago and North Western 

their city and suburban stations placards 
Museum lecture coures These posters were 
in Marshall Field and Company's retail store, 
institutions. 
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agencies, including local transportation companies, practically every 
railroad and lake steamship line entering the city, and al! principal 
hotels, clubs, travel bureaus and department stores. Supplies of 
these folders were furnished each month also to the officers and 
delegates of the many conventions held in the city. 

Through the cooperation of the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University, M literature was distributed to 


useurn 
thousands of students. The house organs for customers and em- 
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NEWSREELS.—Motion pictures also brought Field Museum 
activities before the public. These included newsreels taken by 
International Newsreel, Kinograms, Chicago Daily News, Pathé 
and special films taken by the Chicago, South Shore and South 
Bend Railroad. 


PAMPHLETS.— Special publicity was given the work done 
among school children by the Museum in a pamphlet prepared by 
the Division of Public Relations entitled “Field Museum and the 
Child,” in which the activities of the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension Department and the James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Public School and Children’s Lecture Division are out- 
lined. This pamphlet was widely distributed among school officials, 
principals, teachers, Members of the Museum, and other persons 
likely to be interested in this subject. 

The Field Museum folder, ““One of the World’s Treasure Houses,” 
was revised up to date and a new edition published, and a large 
amount of general editorial work was done by the Division of Public 
Relations. 


DIVISION OF PRINTING 


During 1928 the output of the Division of Printing has again 
greatly exceeded that of previous years. This is especially true of 
exhibition labels, for which a special need arose in order that certain 
halis on the ground floor with anthropological exhibits could be 
opened to the public. 

No noteworthy change or increase in the equipment was made 
during the year, but in order that the composition on publications 
could be advanced in a satisfactory manner, a monotype operator 
for a night shift was added to the staff on July 1. As a result of this 
addition excellent progress was made during the past six months 
on the composition work for regular publications, guides, leaflets, 
childrens’ stories, and other jobs requiring an unusual amount of 
typesetting. 

The following publications were printed and bound during the 
period under review: 


Publication 246—Contents and Index to Volume XIV.............. 1,000 
Publication 247—-A New Crocodile from New Guinea2....-.........- 1,021 
Publication 248—Annual Report of the Director for 1927........... 3,800 
Publication 249—The Marine Fishes of Panama..................- a fs 

Publication 250—A New Genus of Aquatic Rodents................ 1,017 
Publication 251—Reptiles Collected in Salvador..................- 1,017 
Publication 252—Notes on South American Caimans..............- 1,010 
Publication 253—The Prehistory of Aviation....................-- 1,523 
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ROENTGENOLOGY.—Considerable publicity was given to the X-ray 
work of the Museum in 1928. As a result, international attention 
has been attracted to the findings made by the Division of Roent- 
genology. 

Much careful experimentation has been devoted toward perfect- 
ing a technique that will adapt itself to the penetration of the 
unusual substances that have been submitted to the X-ray labora- 
tory for study. In mummy packages, for instance, to obtain a 
shadow of the skeletal structure of the body, the bandages and 
wrappings, and often even the coffin must be penetrated also. The 
anthropological specimens that have been X-rayed are all mummies 
contained in their original wrappings, and development of these 
films brought many surprises. 

In the mummy of a child, for instance, it was found that the 
arms had been removed and the legs broken, presumably to make 
the body fit a coffin too small for it. From all outward appearances 
this package seemed to contain the entire body of the child. The 
original wrappings have never been disturbed, and this mutilated 
condition was not even suspected until the X-ray film was made. 

X-ray examination of another mummy, that of an adult Egyptian 
disclosed the fact that the arms and torso were missing. The head 
was suspended to the pelvic region by a board, and the cavity 
normally occupied by the missing parts was filled with some 
radiolucent material that casts almost no shadow on the X-ray film. 

Pathological conditions, identical with present-day ills such as 
arthritis, genu valgum, scoliosis, ef cetera, are clearly defined on some 
of the films. These findings have been corroborated by Dr. Cora 
A. Matthews of the Cook County Hospital. 

Life-size prints of the above described X-ray films have been 
placed on exhibition in Hall J. These prints are in close proximity to 
the original mummies so that interesting comparisons can be made. 


PHOTOGRAVURE.—Following is a list of the photogravure illus- 


trations and postal cards completed during the year 1928: 
Number of prints 


Publicationallustrations’.; 2.) ee ee ee  ee ene 133,500 
Leafiet Hustrations}= oe neh. Teen ee ne eee 70,000 
Design Series‘illustrations).7).4) ee enee eee ees oe eee 63,000 
Guide cove4rss2 7 chk are ag oe ee 20,000 
African’ HalliGuidetillustrations eee eerie aso eee eae ee 52,500 
Posters... 7 625. 1 35,2,5 Se Reno Toner ieee 1,900 
Postal cards imseries.,.2 59; 57-<,2-actoe ee Oe es ee 195,000 
Postal cards (genéral):35 SPs | an eee ee cr ee 96,000 
Special/(membershipiheadings)tsay- herein eee 1,375 
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DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 


Increased interest in Field Museum and its activities is evidenced 
rs seen Peenoepuned eiieins whe have become 


~8.feuss 


‘is | 


CAFETERIA 
During the year 86,308 Museum visitors were furnished refresh- 
ments in the cafeteria located on the ground floor, an increase of 
1,956 over the number served in 1927. The cafeteria is not operated 
by the Museum, but is under the management of » concessionaire. 


In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum's financial 
Statements, lists of accessions, narnee of Members, of cetera. 


Sram C, Sans, Director. 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS AND DOOR RECEIPTS 


FROM JANUARY 1, 1928 TO DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Totalrattendancemy-r yee ote telelisterstevcle clover etetctsiohalele 1,023,627 
Paid attendances cciete cee ecreieicieieieiciotelekeisiencreierene 137,607 
Free admissions on pay days: 
Students ioe see ciepo nets cisiave stersiclcisicleielslereetehereisielsrer 11,031 
Schoolichildrenteenien oem eee neice 50,525 
Teachers cvacractere rere iicteietettetarsicleteisiclertersilertsohershetote 2,677 
Mem bersin ccccrctecclescskalciavecanevenemteral oes atcloheciehsterstatskeners 1,295 
Admissions on free days: 
THUTSAAVSE (OZ) ere steisicrevetereistele ereloieholeleteteleleleveteksteter~ 126,579 
Saturdays (52) peetacnteciee eer eletereiele steieeteretsicletelsiete 238,561 
Sundays (DS) lyerettocieteetlele lettecie tet o etenetetoteekelorer- Tier 455,352 
Highest attendance on any day (August 19,1928)........ 20,894 
Lowest attendance on any day (December 21, 1928)..... 146 
Highest paid attendance (September 3, 1928)............ 9,000 
Average daily admissions (866 days)........-+++2+++e00- 2,796 
Average paid admissions (209 days) ............+++eeee- 658 
Number of guides: sold). '). .)..< cic). llores os cieiel-inisinl= =e 8,282 
Number of articles) checked). 2. <1. elercieie'otleislereleieleyolciels 19,428 
Number of picture postal cards sold..........-2..--200- 132,877 


Sales of publications, leaflets, handbooks and photographs. . $4,087.42 


Jan. 1909 Annual Reroer of me Deecros S11 


GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISHURSEMENTS 
AT DECEMPER mi, vane 


a ne & s2.286.83 
Kecurrs 
Geveral, Miscellaneous 
ndo6nb0nsebbedbeséndcaceccccens 8 S10274.15 
en ee ye 
EE oe ec cnreressesecreoesecees 64,800.00 
ee ee eneaee 410,645.06 
Sewerities sold and matured... ........ 66666055 697 270.73 
TT oo meebeben 100.00 1,764,803.76 
$1817, 179.48 
Desscaauanwts 
Ete OM Se 6 660,608.58 
sesevesesorse SSeesececcosocece 61,267.71 
Purniture and GQutures. ........ 6606s suss ede 
ot npr lS seer rere eeee * 831 462.08 
om contingent gfe... ....~..--sccennee P 
Eoiitses to sahdien ond codiease CRE EI 44,097 95 
PT PEN da cc bncbdesdedecceccoestcosee 144,762.00 
$1, 766,409.74 
Tremslerred to Sinking Pund..........--- 66s ses0s 10,000.00 1,7Th400.06 
Belews, December 81, 1908... .. . . ....-- sc cnncnns Ss 4719 
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THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1928 


Interest and dividends on investments ...............-eeeeceees $ 20,345.98 
Operatingvexpenses ie nce a cone cote eat naan EEE 20,809.76 
Excess of expenses over income .............ecccccccececes $ 463.78 


STANLEY FIELD PLANT REPRODUCTION FUND 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1928 


Balance; Decemberjsl pl92mee core eeee ee een eee $ 186.14 
Contributions by Stanley Field during 1928.................000- 17,322.00 
$ 17,508.14 

Operating expenses ——11928) fro bu eli jacalecc can dee iano 16,857.66 
Balance; ;December,31; 1928), nicrccisitcieloretioctoe Seen eee $ 650.48 


ACCESSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
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FERGUSON, FRED D., 
Illinois. 


12 archaeological objects: 10 deco- 
rated pottery sherds, 1 clay 
tobacco-pipe, 1 lot of detached 
bones—Mound seven miles from 
Manito, Illinois (gift). 


FIELD, HENRY, Chicago. 


7 


7 archaeological objects: 5 tubular 
beads, 1 cylinder seal, and 1 
animal carving—Jemdet Nasr, 
Mesopotamia (gift). 


Manito, 


FIELD (WALTER) COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
1 piece of decorated tapa—Samoa 
(gift). 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Collected by Ralph Linton, leader of 
Captain Marshall Field Expedi- 
tion to Madagascar: 

1,527 objects: wood carvings, brass 
castings, iron lamps, costumes, 
blankets—Bara, Tanala, Betsileo, 
and Imerina tribes, Madagascar. 

130 objects of basketry, wood 
carvings, fur cloaks, weapons, 
beadwork—mostly Basuto, South 
Rhodesia, South Africa. 


Collected by Dr. Neville Jones, Captain 
Marshall Field Expedition to 
Madagascar: 

About 100 paleolithic type speci- 
mens—South Africa. 


Collected by E. S. Riggs, Captain 
Marshall Field Paleontological 
Expedition to Argentina and 
Bolivia, 1926-27: 

2 prehistoric potsherds—Tarija, Hast 
Bolivia, South America. 


Collected by J. Eric Thompson, leader 
of Captain Marshall Field First 
Archaeological Expedition to 
British Honduras: 

About 130 archaeological objects of 
pottery, stone, jade, and shell— 
Maya, British Honduras, and 
Honduras. 


Collected by W. D. Strong, anthropol- 
ogist of Rawson—MacMillan Sub- 
arctic Expedition of Field Mu- 
seum, 1927-28: 


About 849 archaeological and eth- 
nological objects: stone, bone, and 
household implements, soapstone 


and ivory carvings, clothing, 

weapons, and ceremonial mater- 

ial; 34 skeletal remains—Eskimo 

ang Meskent Labrador and Baffin 
and. 


Collected by Henry Field, leader of 
Captain Marshall Field First and 
Second Archaeological Expedi- 
tions to the North Arabian 
Desert: 


About 15,021 objects of prehistoric 
flint implements and flakes, stones 
bearing tribal marks, and one in- 
ue door-lintel—North Ara- 

ia. 

Collected by Henry Field, leader of 
Captain Marshall Field Archae- 
ological Expedition to Western 
Europe: 


About 10,100 objects of prehistoric 
flint and bone implements, casts 
from French National Collection, 
and casts of prehistoric human 
remains—France, Germany, and 
England. 


Purchases: 

3 objects of beadwork: 1 beaded 
blanket stripe, 1 pair of beaded 
moccasins, and 1 pipe-bag beaded 
with quilled fringe—Plains In- 
dians, Dakota, from Mrs. Laura 
F. Stewart, collector. 

1 copper hoe of native ‘‘Indian” 
copper—Arizona, from 
Bentz. 

17 ethnological objects: articles of 
clothing, household utensils, and 
snowshoes — Penobscot Indians, 
Maine, from Dr. Frank G. Speck, 
collector. 

1 pair of emu feather slippers— 
aborigines, West Australia, from 
J. F. Connelly, collector. 


30 ethnological objects: clothing, 
knife, Jew’s harp, tobacco-pipes, 
drinking-cup, and spoon—Taiyal, 
Paiwan, Bunun, Ami, and Tsou 
tribes, Formosa, from Gordon T. 
Bowles, collector. 

1 old piece of decorated tapa— 
Hawaii, from Mrs. Emily 
Wallace. 


FIELD MUSEUM-OXFORD UNI- 
VERSITY JOINT EXPEDI- 
TION (CAPTAIN MARSHALL 
FIELD FUND). 


About 24 fragmentary skulls and 
about 1,500 archaeological ob- 
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ALEXANDER, MRS. H. H., Avalon, 
California. 
1 herbarium specimen (gift). 


ARCHERS COMPANY, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 


3 wood specimens and 1 herbarium 
specimen of Taxus and Torreya 
(exchange). 


ATWOOD, CHARLES E., Chicago. 
29 samples of tea (gift). 


BALL, DR. C. R., Washington, D. C. 


12 herbarium specimens of willows 
from Minnesota and North 
Dakota (gift). 


BARREL, GEORGE, Boston. 
1 fruiting specimen of Peruvian 
mahogany (gift). 
BASNETT, DOUGLAS, Chicago. 


14 hand specimens of woods from 
Brazil and Chile (gift). 


BAYER, JACOB, LUMBER COM- 
PANY, New York City. 
A black cherry board (gift). 


BELIZE ESTATE AND PRODUCE 
onan Belize, British Hon- 
uras. 


A mahogany board (gift). 


BENKE, H. C., Chicago. 
521 herbarium specimens, chiefly 
from Illinois (gift). 


BLETSCH, W. E., Highland Park, 
Illinois. 
18 hand samples of tropical woods 
(gift). 
BOMBAY NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY, Bombay, India. 
6 samples of vegetable oils (gift). 


BREMER, MISS MARY, Crown 
Point, Indiana. 


9 herbarium specimens from Indiana 
(gift). 


BRIGNOLES BOTANIC STATION, 
Brignoles, France. 


19 herbarium specimens and packets 
of seeds (gift). 


BRITISH FOREST SERVICE, Belize, 
British Honduras. 
1 specimen of the inflorescence of a 
palm (gift). . 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
9 photo-micrographs of fiber (gift). 


CALDERON, DR. SALVADOR, Di- 
reccion General de Agricultura, 
San Salvador, Salvador. 
106 herbarium specimens from Sal- 
vador (gift). 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES, San Francisco. 

415 herbarium specimens, chiefly 

from Lower California (exchange). 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

18 herbarium specimens from Ohio 
(gift). 


CLYNES, M. R. and N. E. BECKER, 
Chicago. 
1 wood specimen of Osage orange 
(gift). 


COLTON, MRS. THERON, Chicago. 
1 herbarium specimen from Illinois 
(gift). 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS COR- 
PORATION, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. 

10 samples of corn products (gift). 


CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


176 wood specimens (gift). 


CRANE AND COMPANY, Dalton, 
Massachusetts. 
5 specimens of material employed in 
paper manufacture (gift). 


DAHLGREN, DR. B. E., Chicago. 


A branch of Honduras mahogany 
and a collection of aroid and other 
tubers from Trinidad (gift). 


DAHLGREN, MRS. B. E., Chicago. 
1 herbarium specimen from Cali- 
fornia (gift). 


DEAGAN, J. C., INC., Chicago. 
A board of Honduras rosewood (gift). 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE AGRI- 
CULTURA, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

28 herbarium specimens from Guate- 
mala (gift). 
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MARTINEZ, PROFESSOR MAXI- 
MINO, Mexico City, Mexico. 


1 herbarium specimen from Mexico 
(gift). 
NEW YORK BOTANICAL GAR- 
DEN, New York City. 
6 herbarium specimens (exchange). 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE, 
New York City. 


8 samples of cacao (gift). 


PEARSON, G. H., AND SON HARD- 
WOOD COMPANY, INC., New 
York City. 


29 wood specimens (gift). 


PHILLIPS, O. F., Chairman, Board 
of Review, Chicago. 


A tray of barley standards (gift). 


PLATANIA, PROFESSOR GAE- 
TANO, Catania, Italy. 


3 citrus boxes (gift). 


PURPUS, DR. C. A., Zacuapam, Mex- 
ico. 


72 herbarium specimens from Mexico 
(gift). 
REKO, DR. BLAS P., Indé, Durango, 
Mexico. 
42 herbarium specimens from Mexico 
(gift). 
RIDGWAY, ROBERT, Olney, Illinois. 
332 herbarium specimens from Tlli- 
nois (gift). 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, Kew, 
England. 


647 herbarium specimens from Co- 
lombia (exchange). 


RUTH, PROFESSOR ALBERT, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


34 herbarium specimens from Texas 
(gift). 
ST. JOHN, DR. HAROLD, Pullman, 
Washington. 
1 herbarium specimen (gift). 


SHERFF, DR. EARL E., Chicago. 
85 herbarium specimens (gift). 
SMITH, HURON H., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 
1 herbarium specimen (gift). 


STEVENSON, NEILS., Belize, British 
Honduras. 


8 specimens of palms from British 
Honduras (gift). 


STORK, PROFESSOR H. E., North- 
field, Minnesota. 


1 herbarium specimen from Costa 
Rica (gift). 
SUTHERLAND, THOMAS G., Chi- 
cago. 
A police baton made from lignum 
vitae (gift). 


TEHON, L. R., Urbana, Illinois. 
103 herbarium specimens from IIli- 
nois (gift). 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, Bureau 
of Hieut Industry, Washington, 
DAC: 


9 herbarium specimens (exchange), 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MU- 

SEUM, Washington, D.C. 

8,805 herbarium specimens 
change). 


UNIVERSITETETS BOTANISKE 
MUSEUM, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

276 herbarium specimens from tropi- 
cal America (exchange). 


WARREN, S. D., COMPANY, Boston. 
8 specimens of material used in paper 
making (gift). 


WIELAND, PROFESSOR G. R., New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


1 ground section of Cycadeoides (gift). 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


465 herbarium specimens from Texas 
(gift). 


YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
THROUGH PROFESSOR 
SAMUEL J. RECORD, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

371 herbarium specimens from tropi- 
cal America (gift); a log of cacique 
bloodwood (gift); 1,501 wood 
specimens (exchange); a bag 
made of pita floja, latex of the 
Guatemala cow tree, seeds of 
Astrocaryum, wood specimen of 
pink ivory (gift). 
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45 specimens of fragments of shells 
of eggs of Protoceratops and 
Struthiolithus—M ongolia. 


Collected by Captain Marshall Field 
Paleontological Expedition to Al- 
berta, Canada, 1922: 

1 trunk of fossil tree — Alberta, 
Canada. 


Collected by Captain Marshall Field 
Paleontological Expedition to Ar- 
gentina and Bolivia, 1922-24: 

48 specimens fossil invertebrates— 
Patagonia Beds, Argentina. 


Collected by Captain Marshall Field 
Second Paleontological Expedi- 
tion to Argentina and Bolivia, 
1926-1927: 


144 specimens fossil vertebrates and 
invertebrates — Tarija, Bolivia 
and Province of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


171 specimens fossil vertebrates— 
Catamarca, Argentina. 


21 specimens fossil Devonian inverte- 
brates—Austral fauna of Bolivia. 


Collected by H. W. Nichols: 
2 specimens soils—Antioch, Illinois. 
Purchases: 


1 iron meteorite—Gladstone, Aus- 
tralia. 


1 iron meteorite-Houck, Arizona. 


Section of iron meteorite—Duchesne 
County, Utah. 


Skeleton of Teleosaur in matrix— 
Holzmaden, Wiirttemberg, Ger- 
many. 


1 specimen modern crinoid—Sagami 
Bay, Japan. 
2 specimens fossil echinoids—Ponto- 
toc, Mississippi. 
FIELD, MRS. STANLEY, Chicago. 


1 specimen claw of fossil sloth— 
Sarasota, Florida (gift). 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY 
HOUSE, Chicago. 


9 specimens modern plants and ani- 
mals—various localities (gift). 


GLENDINNING, R. J., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
1 specimen gilsonite—Utah (gift). 


GOLDBLATT, EDWARD, Chicago. 


1 specimen fossil fish—Fossil, Wy- 
oming (gift). 


GRONEMANN, C. F., Elgin, Illinois. 


1 specimen peat from sphagnum— 
Gilbert’s, Illinois (gift). 


HALVORSEN, E. E., Templeton, Cali- 
fornia. 


2 specimens fossil peleceypods—Cali- 
fornia (gift). 

3 specimens fossil oysters—Califor- 
nia (gift). 

1 specimen petrified wood—Califor- 
nia (gift). 


HARRISON, C. M., Amory, Missis- 
sippi. 

16 specimens bentonite and associ- 

ated rock—Amory, Mississippi 
(gift). 


HESTER, J. P., Flagstaff, Arizona. 
1 specimen fossil amphibian foot- 
prints—Cameron, Arizona (gift), 
15 photographs (gift). 


HIGGINSON, MRS. CHARLES M., 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 


3,240 specimens minerals—various 
localities (gift). 


HOLDERNESS, WILLIAM T., 
Chicago. 


1 specimen marcasite concretion— 
southern Illinois (gift). 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Portion with crust of the 46-pound 
individual of the Tilden meteo- 
rite, and a cast of the entire 
individual—Tilden, Illinois (gift). 


KINSER, B. M., Port Stanton, 
Canada. 


21 specimens Ordovician fossils— 
Port Stanton, Canada (gift). 


LANG, JOHN, Jacksonville, Texas. 


1 limonite concretion—Jacksonville, 
Texas (gift). 


LAW, D. H., Dixon, Illinois. 


1 specimen of root of fossil tree— 
Elsie, Kentucky (gift). 


LAYBOURNE, E. G., Chicago. 
3 specimens fossil gastropods— 
Colorado (gift). 
1 specimen fossil pelecypod—Colo- 
rado (gift). 
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SEKERA, JOHN, Chicago. 
1 specimen chalcedony — South 
Dakota (gift). 
SHANAHAN, W. F., Chicago. 
1 specimen cup coral—Decatur, 
Illinois (gift). 


SIEGFRIEDT, DR. T. C. F., Red 
Lodge, Montana. 


2 specimens zonolite — Montana 
(gift). 
SOMOGYI, JULIUS, Chicago. 
1 specimen Lepidodendron—(¢gift). 


SOSNOVEC, V., St. Louis, Missouri. 
8 specimens minerals—St. Louis, 
Missouri (gift). 
7 specimens concretions—St. Louis, 
Missouri (gift). 
STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
3 specimens oil sands—Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois (gift). 


THOMAS, MRS. THEODORE, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


1 specimen polished labradorite— 
Labrador (gift). 


TRUESDELL, DR. G. W., Taylor 
Falls, Minnesota. 


1 specimen conglomerate containing 
Lingula—Taylor Falls, Minne- 
sota (gift). 


DEPARTMENT 


ANDERSON, A. N. P., Los Angeles, 
California. 


1 rattlesnake 
Texas (gift). 

APPLEBAUM, A. A., Chicago. 
1 tarantula—Honduras(?) (gift). 


BACKES, PETER, Wheaton, Illinois. 
1 barn owl—(gift). 


BERTONI, A. W., Asuncion, Para- 
guay. 
1 flyeatcher—Puerto Bertoni, Para- 
guay (gift). 


BORDEN, JOHN, Chicago. 
4 walrus tusks—Alaska (gift). 
2 ribbon seal skins, 1 skull—King 
Island, Alaska (gift). 


skin—Brownsville, 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, Washington, D. C. 
11 specimens potash salts—Texas 
and New Mexico (gift). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chi- 
cago. 
Skull and jaws of Poebrotherium 
wilsoni—Wyoming (exchange). 
Skeleton of Oreodon culbertsoni— 
Nebraska (exchange). 
VAUGHAN, DR. R. V., Avalon, 
California. 
1 specimen calcareous tufa—Cata- 
lina Island, California (gift). 
VEDDER, MRS. W. J., Chicago. 


1 specimen fossil ammonite—New 
Mexico (gift). 


WEIS, MISS LILLIAN MARY, Chi- 
cago. 


1 specimen sphalerite and calcite— 
Cumberland, England (gift). 


1 specimen silver and copper—Lake 
Superior (gift). 
WIEDENIG, JOSEPH A., Chicago. 


1 specimen covellite—Upper Two 
Medicines, Montana (gift). 


1 specimen concretion—Upper Two 
Medicines, Montana (gift). 


WOOLLEY, S. W., Osborne, Kansas. 


3 specimens invertebrate fossils— 
Osborne, Kansas (gift). 


OF ZOOLOGY 


BOOTH FISHERIES COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
1 inconnu—Alaska (gift). 
BRODKORB, PIERCE, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
132 birdskins—various foreign locali- 
ties (exchange). 
BUTTLES, MRS. B. E., Chicago. 
1 albino bluejay—Chicago (gift). 
CARLSON, MRS. MARIA L., Mount 
Greenwood, Illinois. 
1 short-eared owl—Mount Green- 
wood, Illinois(?) (gift). 
CAUBLE, F. B., Greenfield, Indiana. 


1 turtle, 1 moth caterpillar—Orange 
County, Indiana (gift). 


———— 
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Purchases: 
8 ducks—Wainwright, Alaska. 
1 bird—British Guiana. 
1 snake—Gainesville, Florida. 


18 lizards, 2 snakes—Haiti 
Santo Domingo. 


1 mammal skin and 
Madagascar. 


1 mounted raccoon—Michigan. 
96 birds—South America. 
5 snakes, 2 lizards—various local- 
ities. 
2 birds—Oregon. 
FIELD, STANLEY, Chicago. 


1 bronze group, ‘‘At Bay,” by Carl 
E. Akeley (gift). 


FORCE, MISS EDITH R., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


9 frogs—Tulsa County, Oklahoma 
(gift). 


FRANZEN, ALBERT, Chicago. 
1 lot salamander eggs—Manitowish, 
Wisconsin( gift). 
1 eel pout—Chicago (gift). 


FRIESSER, JULIUS, Chicago. 
1 moth—Chicago (gift). 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY 
HOUSE, Chicago. 
1 hermit crab—Key West, Florida 
(exchange). 
1 salamander—Imboden, Arkansas 
(gift). 
1 snake—Florida (gift). 


and 


skeleton— 


GERHARD, W. J., Chicago. 


2,128 insects—northern Indiana and 
northern Illinois (gift). 


GILLETTE, WILLIAM J., San Diego, 
California. 


1 bird—San Diego, California (gift). 


GRANT, C. P., Chicago. 
10 bird lice—Chicago (gift). 


GRONEMANN, CARL F., Elgin, 
Illinois. 


9 salamanders, 5 lizards, 4 snakes— 
Hanover, Germany (gift). 


GUERET, E. N., Chicago. 
3 flies—Chicago (gift). 


HACKNEY, G. W, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 
10 mammal skulls and horns— 
Rhodesia (gift). 
HAGER, MISS RUTH, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 
1 lizard—Palm Beach, Florida (gift). 
HARLAN, MAYNARD, London Mills, 
Illinois. 
1 woodchuck skull—London Mills, 
Illinois (gift). 
HARRIS, H. M., Ames, Iowa. 
9 bugs — various localities (ex- 
change). 
HELLMAYR, DR. AND MRS. C. E., 
Chicago. 
9 beetles, 19 butterflies, 7 moths— 
Alberta, Canada (gift). 
HINE, ASHLEY, Chicago. 
1 hawk owl—Edmonton, Alberta 
(gift). 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
SERVATION, Chicago. 
1 least weasel—Waukegan, [Illinois 
(gift). 
KLAUBER, L. M., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 
4 snakes—San Diego County, Cali- 


fornia (gift). 
KREBS, C. L., Chicago. 
1 spider—Central America (gift). 


LASCH, EMIL, McHenry, Illinois. 


1 double-crested cormorant, 6 pheas- 
ant eggs—McHenry, Illinois 
(gift). 


LAYBOURNE, E. G., Chicago. 


1 prairie mole—Thayer, Indiana 
(gift). 
LETL, FRANK, Chicago. 
2 mammals—Homewood, Illinois 


(gift). 
1 butterfly—Chicago (gift). 
2 fishes—Alto Pass, Illinois (gift). 


LILJEBLAD, E., Chicago. 
1 moth—Chicago (gift). 


LYON, DR. M. W., South Bend, 
Indiana. 


1 coyote—North Liberty, Indiana 
(gift). 
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RAYMOND DIVISION 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Raymond Fund: 482 lantern slides. 


Purchase: 
13 lantern slides on 
Life.” 


“Roman 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


CUTTING, C. SUYDAM, New York 
City. 
163 prints of scenes and types of 
Naga Hills, Assam, India. 
6 reels motion picture film on Naga 
Hills, Assam, India (gift). 


ELSBERG, H. A., New York City. 
22 photographs of Peruvian fabrics 
(gift). 


FIELD MUSEUM 
HISTORY. 
Made by Division of Photography: 
18,247 prints, 4,463 negatives, 
1,546 lantern slides, 333 enlarge- 
ments, 49 transparent labels. 

Developed for expeditions: 724 
negatives. 

Made by H. W. Nichols: 36 negatives 
of scenery around oil well for 
modeling purposes. 

Made by Julius Friesser: 46 nega- 
tives of animals. 

Made by William D. Strong: 642 
negatives of natives, general 
views, etc. 


OF NATURAL 


Made by J. Eric Thompson: 
79 negatives of natives, landscapes, 
etc., in British Honduras. 
Made by Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan: 
1 reel motion picture film on the 
Naskapi Indians. 
Made by Henry Field: 
642 negatives of natives, landscapes, 
etc., taken at Kish, Mesopotamia. 
139 negatives of natives, landscapes, 
etc., taken in Northern Arabia. 
328 negatives of European natives, 
landscapes, etc. 
Purchases: 
6000 feet motion picture film taken 
in Kish, Mesopotamia. 
4000 feet motion picture film taken 
in Northern Arabia. 
19 prints from a Persian manuscript 
on polo, in Public Library, 
Leningrad. 


FRIEDENWALD, DR. HERBERT, 
Washington, D. C. 
3 prints of Chinese polo players 
(gift). 


LIBRARY 
LIST OF DONORS AND EXCHANGES 
(Accessions are by exchange, unless otherwise designated) 


AFRICA: 


Albany Museum, Grahamstown. 

Department of Mines and Industries, 
Pretoria. 

Geological Society, Johannesburg. 

Institut d’Egypte, Cairo. 

Ministry of Public Works, Cairo. 

Natal Museum, Pietermaritzburg. 

Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo. 

Rhodesia Scientific Society, Bula- 
wayo. 

Royal Society of South Africa, Cape 
Town. 

Société de Géographie d’Alger, 
Algiers. 


Société d’Histoire Naturelle de |’Af- 
rique du Nord, Algiers. 

Société des Sciences Naturelles du 
Maroc, Rabat. 

South African Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences, Cape 
Town 

South African Department of Agri- 
culture, Pretoria. 

South African Museum, Cape Town. 

Transvaal Museum, Pretoria. 


ARGENTINA: 


Academia Nacional de Ciencias, Cor- 
doba. 


i 
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McGill University, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural 
Sciences, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia. 

Provincial Museum, Toronto, On- 
tario. 

Provincial Museum, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario. 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Université de Montreal, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

University of Toronto, 
Ontario. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 
Sociedad de Geografia de Historia, 
Guatemala. 


CEYLON: 
Colombo Museum, Colombo. 
Department of Agriculture, Colombo. 
Mineralogical Survey, Colombo. 


CHINA: 

Geological Survey, Peking. 

Metropolitan Library, Peking. 

Peking Union Medical College, De- 
partment of Anatomy, Peking. 

Royal Asiatic Society of North 
China, Shanghai. 

Science Society of China, Nanking. 

University of Nanking, Nanking. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Académie Tchéque des Sciences, 
Prague, 

Deutscher Naturwissenschaftlich- 
Medizinischer Verein fiir B6hmen 
“‘Lotos,”’ Prague. 


DENMARK: 


Dansk Botanisk Forening, Copen- 
hagen. 

Dansk Geologisk Forening, Copen- 
hagen. 

Dansk Naturhistorisk Forening, 
Copenhagen. 

Dansk Ornithologisk Forening, 
Copenhagen. 

K. Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 

Université, Copenhagen. 


DUTCH GUIANA: 


Department van Landbouw, Nijver- 
heid en Handel, Paramaribo. 


Toronto, 


ECUADOR: 


Academia Nacional 
Quito. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES: 


Federated Malay States Museums, 
Singapore. 

Malayan Agricultural Society, Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 
Branch, Singapore. 


FINLAND: 
Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica, 
Helsingfors. 
Suomen Museo, Helsingfors. 


FRANCE: 


Académie des Sciences, Paris. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie, Paris. 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Muséum National d’Histoire Natu- 
relle, Paris. 

Nature, Paris. 

Société Botanique de France, Paris. 

Société Dauphinoise d’Ethnologie et 
d’Anthropologie, Grenoble. 

Société d’Ethnographie, Paris. 

Société d’Etudes des Sciences Natu- 
relles, Reims. 

Société d’Etudes Scientifiques, 
Angers. 

Société d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Toulouse. 

Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Société des Américanistes, Paris. 

Société des Sciences, Nancy. 

Société des Sciences Naturelles, 
Ardennes. 

Société des Sciences Naturelles 
de Saéne-et-Loire, Chalon-sur- 
Sadne. 

Société Linnéenne, Bordeaux. 

Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, Paris. 

Société d’Agriculture, Sciences et 
Arts, Angers. 

Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France, Paris. 

Société Scientifique du Bourbonnais 
et du Centre de France, Moulins. 


GERMANY: 
eee der Wissenschaften, Ber- 


n. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Hei- 
delberg. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Munich. 

Bayerische Botanische Gesellschaft, 
Munich. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: 


Liverpool Free Public Museum, 
Liverpool. 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London. 

Manchester Literary and Philosoph- 
ical Society, Manchester. 

Manchester Museum, Manchester. 

Marine Biological Association, Ply- 
mouth. 

National Indian Association, London. 

National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

Natural History Society of Glasgow, 
Glasgow. 

Oriental Ceramic Society, London 


(gift). 

Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Lon- 
don. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, London. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Royal Colonial Institute, London. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
Falmouth. 

Hoye Geographical Society, Lon- 


on. 
Rove! Horticultural Society, Lon- 
on. 
Royal Society, London. 
Royal Society of Arts, London. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh. 
School of Oriental Studies, London. 
South London Entomological and 
Natural History Society, London. 
Speleological Society, Bristol. 
Tring Zoological Museum, Tring. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
on 
Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
London. 
Zoological Society, London. 


HUNGARY: 


Magyar Természettudomany TaAr- 
sulat, Budapest. 

Musée National Hongrois, Budapest. 

Royal Hungary School of Engineer- 
ing, Mines and Forests, Budapest. 


INDIA : 


Anthropological Society, Bombay. 

Archaeological Department, Hyder- 
abad. 

Archaeological Survey, Allahabad. 

Archaeological Survey, Burma, Ran- 
goon. 

Archaeological Survey, Calcutta. 

Archaeological Survey, Madras. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Patna. 

Botanical Survey, Calcutta. 

Department of Agriculture, Bombay. 

Department of Agriculture, Madras. 

Department of Agriculture, Poona. 

Department of Agriculture, Pusa. 

Geological Survey, Calcutta. 

Government Cinchona Plantations, 
Calcutta. 

Government of India, Calcutta. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 
Hyderabad. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Journal of Indian Botany, Calcutta. 

Mining and Geological Institute of 
India, Caleutta. 

Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 


IRELAND: 


Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society, Belfast. 

Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

University of Dublin, Dublin. 


ITALY: 


Musei Zoologia e Anatomia, Genoa. 

Musei Zoologia e Anatomia Compa- 
rata, Turin. 

Museo Civico di Storia Naturale, 
Genoa. 

R. Accademia delle Scienze, Naples. 

R. Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

R Accademia Nazionale del Lincei, 
Rome. 

R. Orto Botanico Giardino Coloniale, 
Palermo 

R. Scuola Superiore di Agricultura, 
Portici. 

R. Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome. 

Societa dei Naturalisti, Naples. 

Societa di Scienze Naturali ed 
Economiche, Florence. 

Societa Geologica Italiana, Rome. 

Societa Italiana de Scienze Naturali, 
Milan. 

Societa Reale dei Napoli, Naples. 

Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali, 


Pisa. 
Ufficio Geologico d’Italia, Rome. 


JAPAN: 


ea tirepalogieal Society of Tokyo, 


okyo. 

Department of Agriculture of For- 
mosa, Formosa. 

Government General, Museum of 
Chosen, Tokyo. 
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RUSSIA: 
Académie des Sciences, Leningrad. 
Botanical Garden, Leningrad. 
Musée d’Anthropologie, Leningrad. 
Musée Géologique de Minéralogie 
Pierre le Grand, Leningrad. 
Poltava’s State Museum of the 
Name of Korolenko, Poltava. 
Russian Zoological Journal, Moscow. 
Société des Amis des Sciences 
Naturelles, d’Anthropologie et 
d’Ethnographie, Moscow. 
Société Ouralienne d’Amis des Sci- 
ences Naturelles, Ekaterinberg. 


SPAIN: 

Associacio Catalana d’Antropologia 
Etnologia i Prehistoria, Barcelona. 

Institucié Catalana d’Historia Na- 
tural, Barcelona. 

Junta para Amplicacion de Estudios 
e Investigaciones Cientificas, Ma- 
drid. 

Musei de Ciencias Naturales, Ma- 
drid. 

Sociedad Espanola de Antropologia, 
Etnografia y Prehistoria, Madrid. 

Sociedad Espanola de Historia Na- 
tural, Madrid. 


SWEDEN: 

Gotesborgs Botanika Tradgrad 
Goteborg. 

Geologiska Institute, Stockholm. 

K. Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

K. Svenska Vetenskapsakademien, 
Stockholm. 

K. Vetenkaps-och Vitterhets-Sam- 
halle, G6teborg. 

Lunds Universitet, Lund. 

Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avedel- 
ning, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND: 

Botanisches Museum, Zurich. 

Conservatoire et Jardin Botaniques, 
Geneva. 

Musée d’ Histoire, Lausanne. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Naturfotchende Gesellschaft, Zu- 
rich. 

Naturhistorisches Museum, Basel. 

Schweizerische Entomologische Ge- 
sellschaft, Bern. 

Société Botanique, Geneva. 
Société de Physique et d’Histoire 
Naturelle, Geneva. 
Société Helvétique des 
Naturelles, Bern. 

Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, 
Neuchatel. 

Société Suisse d’Anthropologie et 
d’Ethnologie, Bern. 

Societé Zoologique, Geneva. 


Sciences 


URUGUAY: 


Museo de Historia Natural, Monte- 
video. 


VENEZUELA: 
Cultura Venezolana, Caracas. 


WEST INDIES: 


Academia Nacional de la Artes y 
Letras, Havana. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Havana. 

Department of Agriculture, Bridge- 
town. 

Deperinent of Agriculture, Kings- 
on. 

Insular Experiment Station, Rio 
Piedras. 

Trinidad and Tobago Department 
of Agriculture, Port of Spain. 

Universidad de Habana, Havana. 


Adam, Tassilo, Vienna (gift). 

Beaux, Oscar de, Geneva. 

Mani Alfredo, Buenos Aires 
gift). 

Collinge, Walter E., York, England. 

Devincenzi, Garibaldi, J., Montevideo. 

Dieseldorff, E. P., Charlottenburg (gift). 

Dunod, Henri, Paris. 

Faura y Sans, M., Barcelona (gift). 

Ferguson, John C., Peking (gift). 

Frankfort, H., London (gift). 

Friedlander und Sohn, Berlin (gift). 

Gleerup, O. W. K., Lund. 

Hartert, Ernst, Berlin. 

Herter, Guillermo, Montevideo (gift). 

Hornell, James, London (gift. 

Langdon, S., Oxford (gift). 

Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, Paris. 

Meek, Alexander, Durham, England. 

Mertens, Robert, Frankfort on the 
Main (gift). 

Montani, Lonio, Chatou, France (gift). 

Maller, Lorenz, Munich. 

Menace Federico. K. G., Mexico City 
gift). 

Pittier, Henri, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Platania, Gaetano, Catania, Sicily. 

Prout, A. E., London (gift). 

Rivet, P. Paris. 

Roth, Walter E., Christiansborg, Africa. 

Schinz, Hans, Zurich. 

Schlaginhaufen, Otto, Zurich. 

Sergi, Guiseppe, Rome. 

Spencer, L. J., London. 

Stensio, Erik A., Stockholm. 

Thomson, J. Arthur, Aberdeen, Scot- 

land (gift). 

Tsuboi, R., Osaka (gift). 

Tsuda, Nositake, Tokyo (gift). 

Wale George B., Scarborough, Eng- 
and. 
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Indiana University, Bloomington. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis. 

Purdue University, Lafayette. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 


IOWA: 


Agricultural 
Ames. 
Historical, Memorial and Art De- 

partment, Des Moines 
Iowa Geological Survey, Des Moines. 
Iowa Journal of Science, Iowa City. 


Experiment Station, 


Iowa Horticultural Society, Des 
Moines. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
KANSAS: 


State Board of Agriculture, Topeka. 
State Geological Survey, Lawrence. 
State Historical Society, Topeka. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY: 
Academy of Science, Lexington. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Louisville. 
Kentucky Geological Survey, Frank- 
fort. 
LOUISIANA: 
Department of Conservation, Baton 
Rouge. 
State Museum, Baton Rouge. 
MAINE: 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 
MARYLAND: 


Academy of Science, Baltimore. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Park. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. 

JohnsHopkinsUniversity, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Amherst. 


American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 

American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester. 

Boston Public Library, Boston. 

Clark University, Worcester. 

Essex Institute, Salem. 

Harvard College, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Cambridge. 


Harvard University, Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain. 

Harvard University, Gray Herba- 
rium, Cambridge. 

Horticultural Society, Boston. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

New Bedford Free Library, New 
Bedford. 

Peabody Institute, Salem. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 

Salem Public Library, Salem. 

Springfield City Library Association, 
Springfield. 

Williams College, Williamstown. 


MICHIGAN: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College. 

Department of Conservation, Geolo- 
gical Survey Division, Lansing. 

Detroit Institute of Art, Detroit. 

Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand 
Rapids. 

Michigan Academy of Sciences, Ann 


rbor. 

Michigan College of Mines, Hough- 
ton. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

State Board of Agriculture, Lansing. 

State Board of Library Commissions, 


Lansing. 
Edward K. Warren Foundation, 
Three Oaks. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
MINNESOTA: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


University Farm. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Min- 


neapolis. 

Minnesota Geological Survey, Min- 
neapolis. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul. 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College. 

Mississippi Plant Board, Agricul- 
tural College. 


MISSOURI: 


Agricultural 
Columbia. 
Bureau of Geology and Mines, Rolla. 
City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
Missouri Botanic Garden, St. Louis. 
ara Historical Society, Colum- 
ia. 


Experiment Station, 


dll 
of i 
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OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma Academy of Science, Nor- 


man. 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, Nor- 


man. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


OREGON: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Harrisburg. 
American Philosophical Society, Phil- 
adelphia. 
Antivenin Institute of America, 
Philadelphia. 


Bureau of Topographical and Geo- 
logical Survey, Harrisburg. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

Department of Agriculture, Harris- 
burg. 

Department of Forests and Waters, 
Harrisburg. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading Public Museum and Art 
Gallery, Reading. 

Sullivant Moss Society, Pittsburgh. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
Philadelphia. 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, Philadelphia. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 


Bureau of Education, Manila. 
Bureau of Science, Manila. 
Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Manila. 
Department of Interior, Manila. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
State School of Mines, Rapid City. 


TENNESSEE: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Nashville. 
TEXAS: 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


College Station. 
Baylor University, Waco. 
Scientific Society, San Antonio. 
University of Texas, Austin. 


UTAH: 


Agricultural 
Logan. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT: 


Agricultural 
Burlington. 


VIRGINIA 
Geological Survey, Charlottesville. 
State Library, Richmond. 
University, of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 


Experiment Station, 


Experiment Station, 


WASHINGTON: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Seattle. 

Department of Conservation and 
Development, Division of Geo- 
logy, Olympia. 

Mountaineer Club, Seattle. 

Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society, Seattle. 

Puget Sound Biological 
Seattle. 

Washington University, Seattle. 

Washington University, Historical 
Society, Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

American Association of Museums. 

American Mining Congress. 

Archaeological Institute of America. 

Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace (gift). 

Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(gift). 

Library of Congress. 

National Academy of Science. 

National Parks Bulletin. 

National Research Council. 

Pan American Union. 

Science Service. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 

United States Government. 

United States National Museum. 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WILLIAM H. HINRICHSEN, Secretary of State 


To ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, GREETING: 


Whereas, a Certificate duly signed and acknowledged having been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State, on the 16th day of September, A. D. 1893, for the 
organization of the COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF CHICAGO, under and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of ‘““An Act Concerning Corporations,” approved 
April 18, 1872, and in force July 1, 1872, and all acts amendatory thereof, a copy 
of which certificate is hereto attached. 

Now, therefore, I, William H. Hinrichsen, Secretary of State of the State of 
Illinois, by virtue of the powers and duties vested in me by law, do hereby certify 
that the said COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF CHICAGO is a legally organized 
Corporation under the laws of this State. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed the 
Great Seal of State. Done at the City of Springfield, this 16th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States the one hundred and eighteenth. 


W. H. HINRICHSEN, 
[SEAL] Secretary of State. 


TO HON. WILLIAM H. HINRICHSEN, 


SECRETARY OF STATE: 
Sir: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, propose to form a cor- 
poration under an act of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled 
“An Act Concerning Corporations,” approved April 18, 1872, and all acts 
amendatory thereof; and that for the purposes of such organization we hereby 
state as follows, to-wit: 

1. The name of such corporation is the “COLUMBIAN MUSEUM OF 
CHICAGO.” 

2. The object for which it is formed is for the accumulation and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the preservation and exhibition of objects illus- 
trating Art, Archeology, Science and History. 

3. The management of the aforesaid museum shall be vested in a Board of 
FIFTEEN (15) TRUSTEES, five of whom are to be elected every year. 

4. The following named persons are hereby selected as the Trustees for the 
first year of its corporate existence: Z 

Edward E. Ayer, Charles B. Farwell, George E. Adams, George R. Davis, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Daniel H. Burnham, John A. Roche, M. C. Bullock, 
Emil G. Hirsch, James W. Ellsworth, Allison V. Armour, O. F. Aldis, Edwin 
Walker, John C. Black and Frank W. Gunsaulus. 


5. The location of the Museum is in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, 
and State of Illinois. 


(Signed) 


George E. Adams, C. B. Farwell, Sidney C. Eastman, F. W. Putnam, Robert 
McCurdy, Andrew Peterson, L. J. Gage, Charles L. Hutchinson, Ebenezer 
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AMENDED BY-LAWS 


JANUARY 1929 


ARTICLE I 
MEMBERS 


SECTION 1. Members shall be of eleven classes, Corporate Members, Hon- 
orary Members, Patrons, Benefactors, Fellows, Life Members, Non-Resident 
Life Members, Associate Members, Non-Resident Associate Life Members, 
Sustaining Members, and Annual Members. 


SECTION 2. The Corporate Members shall consist of the persons named in 
the articles of incorporation, and of such other persons as shall be chosen from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees at any of its meetings, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee; provided, that such person named in 
the articles of incorporation shall, within ninety days from the adoption of these 
By-Laws, and persons hereafter chosen as Corporate Members shall, within 
ninety days of their election, pay into the treasury the sum of twenty dollars 
($20.00) or more. Corporate Members becoming Life Members, Patrons or 
Honorary Members shall be exempt from dues. Annual meetings of said 
Corporate Members shall be held at the same place and on the same day that the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees is held. 


SECTION 3. Honorary Members shall be chosen by the Board from among 
persons who have rendered eminent service to science, and only upon unanimous 
nomination of the Executive Committee. They shall be exempt from all dues. 


SECTION 4. Patrons shall be chosen by the Board upon recommendation of 
the Executive Committee from among persons who have rendered eminent ser- 
vice to the Museum. They shall be exempt from all dues, and, by virtue of their 
election as Patrons, shall also be Corporate Members. 


SECTION 5. Any person contributing or devising the sum of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00) in cash, or securities, or property to the funds 
of the Museum, may be elected a Benefactor of the Museum. 


SECTION 6. Any person contributing the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
($5,000.00) in cash or securities to the funds of the Museum, may be elected 
a Fellow of the Museum, who after being so elected shall have the right in 
perpetuity to appoint the successor in said Fellowship. 


SECTION 7. Any person paying into the treasury the sum of Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500.00), at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the Board, 
become a Life Member. Life Members shall be exempt from all dues, and shall 
enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum that are accorded to mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. Any person residing fifty miles or more from 
the city of Chicago, paying into the treasury the sum of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00) at any one time, shall, upon the unanimous vote of the Board, become 
a Non-Resident Life Member. Non-Resident Life Members shall be exempt 
from all dues, and shall enjoy all the privileges and courtesies of the Museum 
that are accorded to members of the Board of Trustees. 


SECTION 8. Any person paying into the treasury of the Museum the sum 
of one hundred dollars ($100.00), at any one time, shall upon the unanimous 
vote of the Board, become an Associate Member. Associate Members shall be 
entitled to: tickets admitting member and members of family, including non- 
resident home guests; all publications of the Museum, if so desired; reserved 
seats for all lectures and entertainments under the auspices of the Museum, pro- 
vided reservation is requested in advance; and admission of holder of member- 
ship and accompanying party to all special exhibits and Museum functions day 
or evening. Any person residing fifty miles or more from the city of Chicago, 
paying into the treasury the sum of Fifty Dollars ($50.00) at any one time, shall, 
upon the unanimous vote of the Board, become a Non-Resident Associate Life 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a 
Second Vice-President, a Third Vice-President, a Secretary, an Assistant Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer. They shall be chosen by ballot by the Board of Trustees, 
a majority of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The President, 
the First Vice-President, the Second Vice-President, and the Third Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be chosen from among the members of the Board of Trustees. The 
meeting for the election of officers shall be held on the third Monday of January 
of each year, and shall be called the Annual Meeting. 


SECTION 2. The officers shall hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified, but any officer may be removed at any regular 
meeting of the Board of Trustees by a vote of two-thirds of all the members 
of the Board. Vacancies in any office may be filled by the Board at any meeting. 


SECTION 3. The officers shall perform such duties as ordinarily appertain 
to their respective offices, and such as shall be prescribed by the By-Laws, or 
designated from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE V 
THE TREASURER 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer shall be custodian of the funds of the Corpor- 
ation except as hereinafter provided. He shall make disbursements only upon 
warrants drawn by the Director and countersigned by the President. In the 
absence or inability of the Director, warrants may be signed by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and in the absence or inability of the President, may 
be countersigned by one of the Vice-Presidents, or any member of the Finance 
Committee. 

SECTION 2. The securities and muniments of title belonging to the cor- 
poration shall be placed in the custody of some Trust Company of Chicago to 
be designated by the Board of Trustees, which Trust Company shall collect 
the income and principal of said securities as the same become due, and pay 
same to the Treasurer, except as hereinafter provided. Said Trust Company 
shall allow access to and deliver any or all securities or muniments of title to 
the joint order of the following officers, namely The President or one of the 
Vice-Presidents, jointly with the Chairman, or one of the Vice-Chairmen, of the 
Finance Committee of the Museum. 


SECTION 3. The Treasurer shall give bond in such amount, and with such 
sureties as shall be approved by the Board of Trustees. 


SECTION 4. The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago shall be Cus- 
todian of ‘‘The N. W. Harris Public School Extension of Field Museum” fund. 
The bank shall make disbursements only upon warrants drawn by the Director 
and countersigned by the President. In the absence or inability of the Director, 
warrants may be signed by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, and in the 
absence or inability of the President, may be countersigned by one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or any member of the Finance Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE DIRECTOR 


SECTION 1. The Board of Trustees shall elect a Director of the Museum, 
who shall remain in office until his successor shall be elected. He shall have im- 
mediate charge and supervision of the Museum, and shall control the operations 
of the Institution, subject to the authority of the Board of Trustees and its 
Committees. The Director shall be the official medium of communication be- 
een the Board, or its Committees, and the scientific staff and maintenance 

orce. 

SECTION 2. There shall be four scientific Departments of the Museum— 
Anthropology, Botany, Geology and Zoology; each under the charge of a 
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to do by three members of the Committee, to act upon such matters affecting 
the administration of the Museum as cannot await consideration at the Regular 
Monthly Meetings of the Board of Trustees. It shall, before the beginning of 
each fiscal year, prepare and submit to the Board an itemized Budget, setting 
forth the probable receipts from all sources for the ensuing year, and make 
recommendations as to the expenditures which should be made for routine 
maintenance and fixed charges. Upon the adoption of the Budget by the 
Board, the expenditures as stated are authorized. 


SECTION 8. The Auditing Committee shall have supervision over all ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, and full control of the financial records. It shall 
cause the same, once each year, or oftener, to be examined by an expert indi- 
vidual or firm, and shall transmit the report of such expert individual or firm 
to the Board at the next ensuing regular meeting after such examination shall 
have taken place. 


SECTION 9. The Pension Committee shall determine by such means and 
processes as shall be established by the Board of Trustees to whom and in what 
amount the Pension Fund shall be distributed. These determinations or findings 
shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 


SECTION 10. The Chairman of each Committee shall report the acts and 
proceedings thereof at the next ensuing regular meeting of the Board. 


SECTION 11. The President shall be ex-officio a member of all Committees 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. Vacancies occurring in any Com- 
mittee may be filled by ballot at any regular meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE Ix 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. At the November meeting of the Board each year, a Nomi- 
nating Committee of three shall be chosen by lot. Said Committee shall make 
nominations for membership of the Finance Committee, the Building Commit- 
tee, the Auditing Committee, and the Pension Committee, and for three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, from among the Trustees, to be submitted 
at the ensuing December meeting and voted upon at the following Annual 
Meeting in January. 


ARTICLE X 


SECTION 1. Whenever the word ‘‘Museum” is employed in the By-Laws of 
the Corporation, it shall be taken to mean the building in which the Museum 
as an Institution is located and operated, the material exhibited, the material in 
study collections, or in storage, furniture, fixtures, cases, tools, records, books, 
and all appurtenances of the Institution and the workings, researches, installa- 
tions, expenditures, field work, laboratories, library, publications, lecture 
courses, and all scientific and maintenance activities. 


SECTION 2. These By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the 


Board of Trustees by a two-thirds vote of all the members present, provided 
the amendment shall have been proposed at a preceding regular meeting. 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 


ARMOUR, ALLISON V. KENNEDY, VERNON SHAW 
KNIGHT, CHARLES R. 
BORDEN, JOHN Kunz, GEORGE F. 
BORLAND, MRs. JOHN JAY 
Byram, Harry E. LANGDON, PROFESSOR STEPHEN 
CHADBOURNE, Mrs. EMILY CRANE McCormick, Cyrus H 
, fe 
CHALMERS, W. J. MARKHAM, CHARLES H. 
CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, H. C. MITCHELL, WILLIAM H 
: “ 
CHERRIE, GEorGE K. Moore, Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
COLLINS, ALFRED M. 
CONOVER, BOARDMAN PAYNE, JOHN BARTON 
CRANE, RICHARD T., JR. PRoBsT, EDWARD 
CuMMINGS, Mrs. RoBErT F. 
CuTTING, C. SuyDAM RAWSON, FREDERICK H. 
ROOSEVELT, KERMIT 
Nf 
Day, LEE GARNETT ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 


EASTMAN, SIDNEY C. RYERSON, MARTIN A. 


ELLSWORTH, DUNCAN S. SARGENT, Homer E. 
SIMPSON, JAMES 

SMITH, Mrs. GEORGE T. 
SMITH, SOLOMON A. 


FIELD, CAPTAIN MARSHALL 
FIELD, STANLEY 


GRAHAM, ERNEST R. SPRAGUE, ALBERT A. 
STONE, MELVILLE E. 
HARRIS, ALBERT W. STRAWN, SILAS H. 
KEEP, CHAUNCEY WHITE, HowarpD J. 
KELLEY, WILLIAM V. WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, JR. 


DECEASED, 1928 


BLAIR, WATSON F. 
BUTLER, EDWARD B. 


DAVIES, D. C. 
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HorowivTz, L. J. 
Hoyt, N. LANDON 
HuGHEs, THOMAs S. 
HURLEY, EDWARD N. 


EcKHART, B. A. 
EDMUNDS, PHILIP S. 
EWING, CHARLES HULL 


FARNUM, HENRY W. 

FARR, Miss SHIRLEY 
FARRINGTON, DR. OLIVER C. 
FARWELL, ARTHUR L. 
FARWELL, FRANCIS C. 
FARWELL, JOHN V. 
FARWELL, WALTER 

Fay, C.N. 

FELT, Dorr E. 

FENTON, HowARD W. 
FERGUSON, Louis A. 

FERRY, Mrs. ABBY FARWELL 
FIELD, JOSEPH Nasu, II 
FIELD, CAPTAIN MARSHALL 


INSULL, SAMUEL 
INSULL, SAMUEL, JR. 


JARNAGIN, WILLIAM N. 

JELKE, JOHN F. 

JELKE, JOHN F., JR. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. ELIZABETH AYER 
JONES, Mrs. ARTHUR B. 

JONES, Miss GWETHALYN 
JONES, THOMAS D. 


KEEP, CHAUNCEY 
KELLER, THEODORE C. 
KELLEY, Mrs. DAPHNE FIELD 


FIELD, NORMAN 
FIELD, Mrs. NORMAN 


FIELD, Mrs. SARA CARROLL 


FIELD, STANLEY 
FLEMING, JOHN C. 
ForGAN, Davip R. 
FYFFE, CoLiIn C. H. 


GARDNER, PAUL E. 
GARDNER, ROBERT A. 
GarTz, A. F. 

GaArTzZ, A. F., JR. 
Gary, Mrs. JOHN W. 
GETZ, GEORGE F. 
GLESSNER, JOHN J. 
GODDARD, LEROY A. 
GOODMAN, WILLIAM O. 
GoopRIcH, A. W. 
GOODSPEED, CHARLES B. 
GOWING, J. PARKER 
GRAHAM, ERNEST R. 
GRIFFITHS, JOHN 
GRISCOM, CLEMENT A. 


HACK, FREDERICK C. 
HAMILL, ALFRED E. 
HARRIS, ALBERT W. 
HARRIS, NORMAN W. 
HASKELL, FREDERICK T. 
HASTINGS, SAMUEL M. 
HECHT, FRANK A., JR. 
HIBBARD, FRANK 
HIL., Louis W. 
HINDE, THOMAS W. 
HINELEY, JAMES OTIS 
Hippacu, Louis A. 
Hopkins, J. M. 
Hopkins, L. J. 


KELLEY, RUSSELL P. 
KELLEY, WILLIAM V. 
KING, CHARLES GARFIELD 
KING, FRANCIS 

KING, JAMES G. 

Kirk, WALTER RADCLIFFE 


KNICKERBOCKER, CHARLES K. 


KUPPENHEIMER, LouIS B. 
LAMONT, ROBERT P, 


LANDON, Mrs. JESSIE SPALDING 


(N. R.) 
LEHMANN, E. J. 
LEONARD, CLIFFORD M. 
LEOPOLD, Mrs. HAROLD E. 
Levy, Mrs. Davin M. 
Linn, W. R. 
LOGAN, SPENCER H. 
LorD, JOHN B. 
LOWDEN, FRANK O. 
LYTTON, GEORGE 
LyTTON, HENRY C. 


MaAcDowWELL, CHARLES H. 
MACVEAGH, FRANKLIN 
Mark, CLAYTON 
MARKHAM, CHARLES H. 
MARSHALL, BENJAMIN H. 
MartTIN, WILLIAM P., Sr. 
MASON, WILLIAM §S. 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Mrs. EDITH 
ROCKEFELLER 
McCormick, HAROLD F. 
McCormick, STANLEY 
MCCUTCHEON, JOHN T. 
MCcILVAINE, WILLIAM B. 
McINNERNEY, THOMAS H. 
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VALENTINE, Louis L. 
VEATCH, GEORGE L. 


VERNAY, ARTHUR S. (N. R.) 


VILES, LAWRENCE M. 


WACKER, CHARLES H. 
WANNER, Harry C. 
WARNER, EZRA JOSEPH 
WEBER, DAvID 
WELLING, JOHN P. 
WETMORE, FRANK O. 
WHEELER, CHARLES P. 
WHITE, F. EDSON 
WHITNEY, Mrs. JuuiA L. 


BLACKSTONE, Mrs. T. B. 
BLAIR, WATSON F. 
BRADLEY, J. DoRR 
BUTLER, EDWARD B. 


Davigs, D. C. 
HARVEY, Forp F. (N. R.) 


AARON, CHARLES 
ABBOTT, DONALD P., JR. 
ABBOTT, GORDON C. 
ABBOTT, W. R. 

ABBOTT, WILLIAM L. 


ABRAMS, PROFESSOR Durr A. 


ACKERMAN, CHARLES N, 
ACOMB, JESSE P. 
ADAMICK, Gustav H. 


ADAMS, BENJAMIN STEARNS 


ADAMS, JOSEPH 

ADAMS, Mrs. S. H. 
ADAMS, WILLIAM C. 
ADCOCK, Mrs. BEssIE 
ADDLEMAN, SAMUEL W. 
ADLER, DAVID 

ADLER, MAx 

ADLER, Mrs. Max 


AHLSCHLAGER, WALTER W. 


ALBEE, Mrs. HARRY W. 
ALLBRIGHT, WILLIAM B. 
ALLEN, Mrs. FRED G. 
ALLING, Mrs. C. A. 
ALLING, CHARLES 
ALSBERG, LEWIS 


DECEASED, 
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WICKWIRE, Mrs. EpwarD L. 
WIEBOLDT, WILLIAM A. 
WILLARD, ALONZA J. 
WILLITS, WARD W. 
WILSON, JOHN P., JR. 
WILSON, OLIVER T. 
WILSON, THOMAS FE. 
WILSON, WALTER H. 
WINSTON, GARRARD B. 
WINTER, WALLACE C. 
WOOLLEY, CLARENCE M. 
WRIGLEY, WILLIAM, JR. 


YATES, DAVID M. 


1928 


HEYWORTH, JAMES O. 
HUGHITT, MARVIN 


KITTLE, C. M. 
MANIERRE, MRS. GEORGE 


RYERSON, EDWARD L. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who have contributed $100 to the Museum 


ALSCHULER, ALFRED S. 
ALSIP, CHARLES H. 

ALTER, HARRY 

ANDERSON, ARTHUR 
ANDREWS, ALFRED B. 
ANNAN, Mrs. MIRIAM ORMSBY 
ARMBRUST, JOHN T. 
ARMBRUSTER, C. A. 

ARMOUR, PHILIP D. 
ARMSTRONG, ARTHUR W. 
ARMSTRONG, Mrs. FRANK H. 
ARNOLD, WILLIAM G. 
ASCHER, FRED 

ASHBY, W. B. 

ASHENHURST, HAROLD S. 
ASHER, Louis E. 

ATWATER, WALTER HULL 
AURELIUS, Mrs. Marcus A. 
AUSTIN, HENRY W. 

AUSTIN, DR. MARGARET HOWARD 
AUSTRIAN, ALFRED §S. 


BAACKES, Mrs. FRANK 
BABSON, FRED K. 
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Bosco, Mrs. Henry 

BoTH, WILLIAM C. 

Botts, GRAEME G. 

Bourne, RALPH H. 

Bousa, Dr. B. 

Bowen, Mrs. Louisr DE Koven 

Bowey, Mrs. CHARLES F. 

Boyack, HARRY 

Boyp, THomas M. 

BoypDEN, Miss ELLEN WEBB 

BoypDEN, Miss Rosatiz S. 

BoypDrENn, Mrs. WILLIAM CarIRs 

BOYNTON, Mrs. C. T. 

Boynton, F. P. 

BRADLEY, Mrs. A. BALLARD 

BRADLEY, Mrs. NATALIE BLAIR 
HIGINBOTHAM 

BRAMBLE, DELHI G. C. 

BRAND, Mrs. EDWIN L., JR. 

BRAND, Mrs. RUDOLPH 

BRANDES, A. G. 

BRANDT, CHARLES H. 

BRANSFIELD, JOHN J. 

BRASSERT, HERMAN A. 

BRAUER, Mrs. PAUL 

BRAN, Mrs. MartHa E. 

BRECKINRIDGE, PROFESSOR S. P. 

BREMNER, Mrs. Davip F. 

BRENDECKE, Miss JUNE 

BRENNAN, BERNARD G, 

BREWER, Mrs. ANGELINE L. 

BRIDGE, GEORGE S. 

Brices, Mrs. GERTRUDE 

BRIGHAM, Miss F. M. 

Brock, A. J. 

BRODRIBB, LAWRENCE C., 

BROOME, THORNHILL 

Brown, A. W. 

BROWN, BENJAMIN R. 

BROWN, CHARLES A. 

Brown, CurIsty 

BROWN, Dr. Epwarp M. 

BROWN, GEORGE D. 

Brown, Mrs. GEorGE DEWES 

BROWN, JoHN T. 

BROWNE, ALDIs J. 

BRUCKNER, WILLIAM T. 

BRUGMAN, JoHN J. 

BRUNDAGE, AVERY 

BRUNSWICK, LARRY 

BRYANT, JOHN J., JR. 

Buck, Guy R. 

Buck, NELSON LERoy 

BUDLONG, JosEPH J. 

BUEHLER, CARL 
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BUEHLER, H. L. 
BUETTNER, WALTER J. 
BUFFINGTON, Mrs. M. A. 
BUHMANN, GILBERT G. 
BULLOCK, CarL C. 
BURGESS, CHARLES F. 
BURKHOLDER, Dr. J. F. 
BURNHAM, Mrs. E. 
Burns, Mrs. RANDALL W. 
Burry, Mrs. WILLIAM 
BusBy, LEONARD A. 
Bus, Davip D. 

Bus, Mrs. WiLuiAm H. 
BuTLeR, Mrs. HERMON B. 
BUTLER, PAUL 

BUTLER, RusH C. 

Butz, HERBERT R. 

Butz, Ropert O. 

Butz, THEODORE C. 
BuTzow, Mrs. Rozpert C. 
BuzzZELL, EDGAR A. 
BYFIELD, DR. ALBERT H. 


CABLE, J. E. 

CAHN, Dr. ALVIN R. 

CAHN, Morton D. 
CALDWELL, C. D. 
CALDWELL, J. T. 

CAMERON, DR. DAN U. 
CAMERON, JOHN M. 
CAMERON, WILL J. 

Camp, Mrs. ARTHUR ROYCE 
CAMPBELL, DELWIN M. 
CAMPBELL, HERBERT J. 
CAPES, LAWRENCE R. 
Capps, Dr. JOSEPH A. 
Caron, O. J. 

CARPENTER, Mrs. BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, FREDERIC IVES 
CARPENTER, Mrs. GEORGE A. 
CARPENTER, GEORGE S. 
CARPENTER, HUBBARD 
CARPENTER, Miss ROSALIE S. 
CARQUEVILLE, Mrs. A. R. 
Carr, Mrs. CLyDE M. 
CARR, GEORGE R. 

CARR, WALTER S. 

CARROLL, JOHN A. 

Carry, J. C. 

CARTON, ALFRED T. 

Cary, Dr. EUGENE 

CASE, ELMER G. 

CASEY, MRs. JAMEs J. 
CASSELS, EDWIN H. 
CASTLE, ALFRED C. 
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DENMAN, Mrs. Burt J. 
DENEEN, MRs. CHARLES S. 
DENNEHRY, T. C. 

DENNIS, CHARLES H. 
DENT, GEORGE C. 
DEUTSCH, JOSEPH 
DeEvuTSCcH, Mrs. Percy L. 
DEUTSCH, SAMUEL 
DEVRIES, DAvip 
DEVRIES, PETER 

DEWES, EDwIn P. 
DEWES, RUDOLPH PETER 
DEWEY, ALBERT B., Sr. 
DEWEY, Mrs. ALBERT B. 
Dick, ALBERT B., Jr. 
Dick, Mrs. Homer T. 
DIcKEY, Roy 

DICKINSON, F. R. 

DILLON, HESTER May 
DIxon, ALAN C. 

Dixon, Homer L. 

DIXON, WILLIAM WARREN 
DOBSON, GEORGE 
Doctor, Istpor 

DOERING, OTTO C. 
DorERR, WILLIAM P., Sr. 
DoeEtscH, Miss ANNA 
DOLE, ARTHUR, SR. 
DONAHUE, WILLIAM J. 
DONLON, Mrs. S. E. 
DONNELLEY, MIss ELEANOR 
DONNELLEY, Miss NAomMI 
DONNELLEY, Mrs. R. R. 
DONNELLY, FRANK 
DONOHUE, EDGAR T. 
Down, Mrs. Levi B. 
DRUMMOND, JAMES J. 
DUDLEY, LAURENCE H. 
DULANY, GEORGE W., JR. 
DuLsky, Mrs. SAMUEL 
DUNHAM, JOHN H. 
DuNnuHAM, Miss Lucy BELLE 
DUPEE, Mrs. F. KENNETT 
DURAND, Scott S. 
DURBIN, FLETCHER M. 
Dux, JOSEPH G. 


EASTERBERG, C. J. 
EASTMAN, Mrs. GEorGE H. 
EASTMAN, R. M. 

EBELING, FREDERIC O. 
ECKHART, PERCY B. 
ECKSTEIN, H. G. 

ECKSTEIN, Louis 

Eppy, Mrs. ArTHUR J. 


Eppy, GEORGE A. 

Eppy, THOMAS H. 
EDWARDS, Miss EDITH E. 
EGAN, W. B. 

EHRMAN, EDWIN H. 
EIGER, Oscar S. 

EISELEN, FREDERICK CARL 
EISENDRATH, EDWIN W. 
EISENDRATH, ROBERT M. 
EISENDRATH, Mrs. WILLIAM N. 
ELcocK, EDWARD G. 
ELENBOGEN, HERMAN 
ELLBOGEN, ALBERT L. 
ELLIOTT, DR. CHARLES A. 
ELLIOTT, FRANK R. 

ELLIS, HOWARD 
ELLSwortTH, Mrs. E. O. 
ELTING, PHILIP L. F. 

Ey, Mrs. C. Morse 
ENGWALL, JOHN F. 
EPSTEIN, MAx 

Ericson, MELVIN B. 
ERICSSON, CLARENCE 
ERICSSON, H. 

ERICSSON, WALTER H. 
ERNST, Mrs. LEo 
ERSKINE, ALBERT DE WOLF 
ETTEN, HENRY C. 
EUSTICE, ALFRED L. 
EVANS, Mrs. DAvID 
Evans, Davip J. 

Evans, Hon. Evan A. 
Evans, Mrs. ALBERT THOMAS 
EWELL, C. D. 


FABIAN, FRANCIS G. 
FABRY, HERMAN 

FACKT, Mrs. GEORGE P. 
FADER, A. L. 

FAGET, JAMES E. 

FAHERTY, ROGER 
FAHRENWALD, FRANK A. 
FAHRNEY, Ezra C. 
FAHRNEY, E. H. 

FAITHORN, WALTER FE. 
FARNHAM, Mrs. Harry J. 
Farr, NEWTON CAMP 
FARRELL, Mrs. B. J. 
FARRELL, REv. THOMAS F. 
FAULKNER, CHARLES J., JR. 
FAULKNER, MIss ELIZABETH 
FAUROT, HENRY, SR. 
FAUROT, HENRY, JR. 

Fay, Miss AGNEs M. 
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GOODMAN, BENEDICT K. 
GOODMAN, Mrs. HERBERT E. 
GOODMAN, JEAN ELLEN 
GOODMAN, Mrs. KENNETH S. 
GOODMAN, MILTON F. 
GOODMAN, WILLIAM E. 
GooDROW, WILLIAM 
GOODSPEED, Mrs. W. F. 
GOODWIN, Hon. CLARENCE NORTON 
GORDON, Mrs. RoBert D. 
GORHAM, SIDNEY SMITH 
GORMAN, GEORGE E. 
GORRELL, Mrs. WARREN 
Goss, CHARLES O. 
GOTTFRIED, C. M. 
GOTTSCHALK, GUSTAV H. 
GRADLE, Dr. Harry S. 
GrRapDy, Dr. GROVER Q. 
GRAF, ROBERT J. 

GRAFF, Oscar G. 
GRAHAM, DOUGLAS 
Gramm, Mrs. HELEN 
GRANGER, ALFRED 

GRANT, JOHN G. 

GRAVES, HowArD B. 
GREEN, ZOLA C. 
GREENBERG, ANDREW H. 
GREENE, CARL D. 
GREENE, CHARLES F. 
GREENEBAUM, JAMES E. 
GREENEBAUM, M. E. 
GREENEBAUM, M. E., Jr. 
GREENLEE, JAMES A. 
GREENSFELDER, DR. Louis A. 
GREGORY, CLIFFORD V. 
GREGORY, STEPHEN S., JR. 
GREGORY, TAPPAN 
GREGSON, WILLIAM L. 
GREY, CHARLES F. 

GREY, Dr. DoROTHY 
GREY, HOWARD G. 

GREY, WALTER CLARK 
GRIFFITH, ENOCH L. 
GRIFFITH, Mrs. WILLIAM 
GRIFFITHS, GEORGE W. 
GRIMM, WALTER H. 
GRISWOLD, HAROLD T. 
GRIZZARD, JAMES A. 
GRONKOWSKI, REv. C. I. 
Gross, Mrs. EMILy 
GROSSMAN, FRANK I. 
GROTOWSKI, Dr. LEON 
GRULEE, Lowry K. 
GUENZEL, Louis 
GULBRANSEN, AXEL G. 
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GULICK, JOHN H. 
GUNDLACH, ERNEST T. 
GUNTHORP, WALTER J. 
GWINN, WILLIAM R. 


HAAS, MAURICE 

Haas, Dr. RAouL 
HADLEY, Mrs. EpwIN M. 
HAGEN, Mrs. DAISsE’ 
HAGENS, Dr. GARRETT J. 
HAGGARD, JOHN D. 
HAGNER, FRED L. 
HAIGHT, GEORGE I. 
Harr, T. R. 

HALDEMAN, WALTER S. 
HALE, Mrs. SAMUEL 
HALE, WILLIAM B. 

HALL, DAvID W. 

HALL, Epwarp B. 

HALL, Mrs. J. B. 
HALLMANN, AucustT F. 
HALPERIN, AARON 
HAMILL, CHARLES H. 
HAMILL, Mrs. ERNEST A. 
HAMILL, ROBERT W. 
HAMLIN, PAUL D. 

HAMM, EDWARD F. 
HAMMITT, Miss FRANCES M. 
HANLEY, HENRY L. 
HANSEN, Mrs. CARL 
HANSEN, JACOB W. 
HARBISON, L. C. 

HARDIE, GEORGE F. 
HARDIN, JOHN H. 
HARDING, G. F. 
HARDING, RICHARD T. 
HARDINGE, FRANKLIN 
HARPER, ALFRED C. 
HARRIS, GORDON L. 
Harris, H. B. 

Harris, Miss MARTHA E. 
Hart, Mrs. HERBERT L. 
Hart, WILLIAM N. 
HARTSHORN, KENNETH L. 
HARTWELL, FRED G. 
HARVEY, RICHARD M. 
Harwoop, THOMAS W. 
HASKELL, MRS. GEORGE E. 
HAUGAN, CHARLES M. 
HAVENS, SAMUEL M. 
HAYES, CHARLES M. 
Hayes, Miss Mary E. 
HEALY, Mrs. MARQUETTE A. 
HEANEY, Dr. N. SPROAT 
HEATON, HERMAN C. 
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JACOBS, HyMAN A. 
JACOBS, SIEGFRIED T. 
JAFFRAY, Mrs. DAvD S., JR. 
JAMES, EDWARD P. 

JAMES, WILLIAM R. 
JANUSCH, FRED W. 
JARRATT, Mrs. WALTER J. 
JEFFERY, Mrs. THOMAS B. 
JENKINS, Mrs. JOHN E. 
JENKS, R. WILLIAM SHIPPEN 
JENNINGS, ODE D. 
JERGER, WILBUR JOSEPH 
JETZINGER, DAVID 

JIRKA, DR. FRANK J. 
JIRKA, DR. ROBERT 
JOHNSEN, CHARLES 
JOHNSON, ALBERT M. 
JOHNSON, ALFRED 
JOHNSON, ALVIN O. 
JOHNSON, ARTHUR L. 
JOHNSON, JOSEPH F. 
JOHNSON, OLAF B. 
JOHNSON, PHILIP C. 
JOHNSON, ULYSSES G. 
JOHNSTON, ARTHUR C. 
JOHNSTON, EDWARD R. 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. HUBERT MCBEAN 
JOHNSTONE, GEORGE A. 
JOHNSTONE, Dr. Mary M.S. 
JONES, ALBERT G. 

JONES, FRED B. 

JONES, G. H. 

JONES, JAMES B. 

JONES, MELVIN 

JONES, WARREN G. 
JosePH, Louis L. 

Joy, Guy A. 

JoyYcE, DAvID G. 

JOYCE, JOSEPH 

JUDAH, NOBLE BRANDON 
JUERGENS, H. PAUL 
JUERGENS, WM. F. 
JUNKUNC, STEPHEN 


KAHN, GuS 

KABN, LouIS 

KAINE, COLONEL JAMES B. 
KALACINSKI, Mrs. FELIX 
KANE, JEROME M. 
KAPLAN, NATHAN D. 
KARPEN, ADOLPH 
Kaspar, OTTO 

Katz, Mrs. SIDNEY L. 
KAUFFMAN, Mrs. R. K. 
KAUFFMANN, ALFRED 
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KAVANAGH, MAURICE F, 

KEEHN, GEORGE W. 

KEEHN, Mrs. THEODORE C. L. 

KEENE, MRS. JOSEPH 

KEENEY, A. F. 

KEHL, ROBERT JOSEPH 

KEITH, STANLEY 

KELLOGG, JOHN L. 

KELLOGG, Mrs. M. G. 

KELLY, JAMES J. 

Kemp, Mrs. E. M. 

KEMPNER, HARRY B. 

KEMPNER, STAN 

KENDRICK, JOHN F. 

Kent, Dr. O. B. 

KERN, TRUDE 

KESNER, JACOB L. 

KILBOURNE, L. B. 

KIMBARK, Mrs. EUGENE UNDER- 
WwooD 

KIMBARK, JOHN R. 

KING, LAWRENCE F. 

KINNEY, Mrs. MINNIE B. 

KINSEY, FRANK 

KINTZEL, RICHARD 

KIRCHER, REV. JULIUS 

KIRCHHEIMER, MAx 

KIRKLAND, Mrs. WEYMOUTH 

KITTREDGE, R. J. 

KLEE, NATHAN 

KLEIN, HENRY A. 

KLEIN, Mrs. SAMUEL 

KLEUTGEN, Dr. ARTHUR C. 

KLINE, SOL 

KLINETOP, Mrs. CHARLES W. 

KLINE, A. F. 

KNUTSON, G. H. 

Kocu, PAuL W. 

Kocus, Mrs. RoBertT T. 

Kou, Mrs. CAROLINE L. 

KOHLER, ERIC L. 

Kopr, WILLIAM P. 

KOSOBUD, WILLIAM F. 

KoTAL, JOHN A. 

KRABER, MrS. FREDERICKA 

KRrarFt, C. H. 

KRAFT, JAMES L. 

KRAFT, NORMAN 

KRALOVEC, EMIL G. 

KRAMER, LEROY 

KRAUS, PETER J. 

KRAUSE, JOHN J. 

KRETSCHMER, Dr. HERMAN L. 

KRETZINGER, GEORGE W., JR. 

KROEHL, HOWARD 
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MaAanus, Aucust C. 
MAGwIreE, Mrs. Mary F. 
MAHER, Mrs. D. W. 
MAIN, WALTER D. 
MALONE, WILLIAM H. 
MANASTER, HARRY 
MANDEL, Mrs. AARON W. 
MANDEL, MRS. BABETTE F. 
MANDEL, EDWIN F. 
MANDEL, Mrs. FREDERICK 
MANDL, SIDNEY 
MANIERRE, FRANCIS E. 
MANIERRE, LOUIS 

MANN, ALBERT C. 

MANN, JOHN P. 
MANSURE, EDMUND L. 
MARHOEFER, EDWARD H. 
MARINER, W. BE. 

MARK, ANSON 

Margulis, A. N. 

Mars, G. C. 

MartTIN, MRS. FRANKLIN H. 
MARTIN, W. B. 

MARTIN, WELLS 
MARZOLA, LEO A. 

MASON, WILLARD J. 
MASSEE, B. A. 

MASSEY, PETER J. 
MATTHIESSEN, FRANK 
Matz, Mrs. RUDOLPH 
MAURAN, CHARLES S. 
MAXWELL, LLoyp R. 
MAYER, Isaac H. 
MCAULEY, JOHN E. 
McBirNnEy, Mrs. Huau J. 
McBripg, Mrs. WALTER J. 
McCartTuy, EDMOND J. 
McCartTHy, JOSEPH W. 
MCCLELLAN, Dr. JOHN H. 
McCuue_Er, W. B. 
McCorp, DOWNER 


McCormick, Mrs. ALEXANDER A. 


McCormick, Mrs. CHAUNCEY 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus, JR. 
McCormick, Howarp, H. 
McCormick, L. HAMILTON 
McCormick, LEANDER J. 
McCormick, Rosert H., JR. 
McCRACKEN, MIss WILLIETTA 
McDovuaat, Mrs. JaMEs B. 
McDouegat, Mrs. RoBERT 
MCcCERLEAN, CHARLES V. 
McHueu, Mrs. GROVER 
McINTOsH, ARTHUR T. 
McKay, JAMES M. 
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McKEEVER, BUEL 
McLaury, WALKER G. 
MCLENNAN, Mrs. JoHn A. 
MCMILLAN, COMMANDER JOHN 
MCMILLAN, W. B. 
McNamara, Louis G. 
MCNULTY, JOSEPH D. 
MEDSKER, Dr. ORA L. 
MELCHIONE, JOSEPH 
MERRILL, HENRY S. 
MERRILL, WILLIAM W. 
MERZ, EDWARD E. 

METz, Dr. A. R. 

MEYER, Mrs. A. H. 
MEYER, ABRAHAM 

MEYER, ABRAHAM W. 
MEYER, ALBERT 

MEYER, CARL 

MEYER, E. F. 

MEYER, OSCAR 

MEYER, SAM R. 
MEYERCORD, G. R. 
Mipowicz, C. E. 
MILHENING, FRANK 
MILHENING, JOSEPH 
MILLARD, FRANK H. 
MILLER, CHARLES B, 
MILLER, Mrs. CLAYTON W. 
MILLER, Mrs. Darius 
MILLER, HYMAN 

MILLER, JOHN S. JR. 
MILLER, Dr. JosEPH L. 
MILLER, Oscar C. 
MILLER, WALTER F. 
MILLS, ALLEN G. 

MILLS, JOHN, SR. 

MINER, Dr. CARL 

MINER, H. J. 

MITCHELL, LEEDS 
MITCHELL, OLIVER 

Mock, Dr. HARRY EDGAR 
MODERWELL, C. M. 
MOELLER, REV. HERMAN H. 
MoeENG, Mrs. Epwarp D. 
Morratt, Mrs. ELIZABETH M. 
Mour, ALBERT 

Monr, WM. J. 

MOo.LLoy, Davi J. 
MONHEIMER, HENRY I. 
MONROE, WILLIAM S. 
Moony, Mrs. WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moore, C. B. 

Moore, PHILIP WYATT 
Moos, JOSEPH B. 
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PARKER, FRANK B. PorTER, Mrs. FRANK S. 
PARKER, TROY L. PORTER, JAMES F. 

PARKER, WOODRUFF J. Post, GORDON W. 

PARKS, C. R. Post, Mrs. PHILtip SIDNEY 
PASCHEN, Mrs. ANNETTE A. POTTENGER, WILLIAM A. 
PASCHEN, Mrs. HENRY POWELL, Mrs. AMBROSE V. 
PATRICK, Miss CATHERINE POWELL, Isaac N. 

PATRICK, Dr. HucH T. PRAHL, FREDERICK A. 
PAULING, EDWARD G. PRIMLEY, WALTER S. 
PEABODY, HowarpD B. PRINCE, LEONARD M. 
PEABODY, STUYVESANT PRUSSING, Mrs. GEORGE C. 
PEABODY, Miss SusSAN W. Pusey, Dr. WILLIAM ALLEN 
PEACOCK, ROBERT E. 

PEACOCK, WALTER C. QuIGLEY, WILLIAM J. 
PEARSE, LANGDON QUINLAN, CHARLES SHEPARD 
PEARSON, F. W. QUINLAN, DR. WILLIAM W. 


PEARSON, GEORGE ALBERT, JR. 


PELLEY, JOHN J. 
PELTIER, M. F. Rapav, Huco 


PENDELL, CHARLES W. RAFTREE, Miss JuLiA M. 
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Perkins, Mrs. HERBERT F. RANDLE, HANSON F. 


Perry, Dr. ETHEL B. RASCHKE, Dr. E. H. 
Perry, I. NEWTON RASMUSSEN, GEORGE 


PETERKIN, DANIEL Ray, COLONEL HALt S. 
Peters, HARRY A. REACH, BENJAMIN 


PETERSEN, DR. WILLIAM F. READE, WILLIAM A. 


PETERSON, ALEXANDER B. EDINGTON ¥ B. oe 
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Petru, E. J. REED, KERSEY COATES 
PFLAuM, A. J. REED, Norris H. 
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Poik, Mrs. STELLA F. RIcE, ARTHUR L. 
PoLLock, Dr. Harry L. RICE, GEORGE L. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. FRANK W. Rick, LAURENCE A. 


Ponp, Irvine K. RicH, EDWARD P. 

Poot, Marvin B. RICHARDS, J. DEFOREST 
Poo.e, Mrs. FREDERICK ARTHUR RicuTeR, Mrs. ADELYN W. 
POOLE, GEORGE A. RICHTER, BRUNO 

Poor, FRED A. RICKETTS, C. LINDSAY 

Poor, Mrs. FRED A. RIDDLE, HERBERT H. 
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PoprE, HENRY, SR. Rmweway, WILLIAM 
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SHAW, THEODORE A. 
SHEEHY, EDWARD 
SHELTON, Dr. W. EUGENE 
SHEPHERD, Mrs. EpitTH P. 
SHERIDAN, ALBERT D. 
SHIELDS, JAMES CULVER 
SHILLESTAD, JOHN N. 
SHIRE, Mosss E. 
SHOCKEY, Mrs. WILLIS G. 
SHovup, A. D. 

SHumway, Mrs. EpwarD Dr WITT 
SHumMWwaAy, P. R. 

SHuTZ, ALBERT FE. 

SIGMAN, LEON 

SILANDER, A. I. 
SILBERMAN, CHARLES 
SILBERMAN, DAvip B. 
SILBERMAN, HUBERT S. 
SILVERTHORNE, GEO. M. 
SIMONDs, J. P. 

SIMONDS, O. C. 

SIMONEK, Dr. B. K. 
SINCERE, BENJAMIN 
SINCLAIR, Dr. J. FRANK 
SINGER, Mrs. Mortimer H. 
SMITH, Mrs. FRANK S. 
SMITH, FRANKLIN P. 
SMITH, HAROLD Byron 
SMITH, JENS 

SMITH, JESSE E. 

SmiTH, Mrs. KATHERINE WALKER 
SMITH, SAMUEL K. 

SMITH, SIDNEY 

SMITH, Mrs. THEODORE WHITE 
SMITH, WALTER Byron 
SMITH, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
SMITH, Z. EROL 

SMULLAN, ALEXANDER 
Snow, Epcar M. 
SocRATES, NICHOLAS 
SoLEM, DR. GEORGE O. 
SOMERVILLE, ROBERT 
SoMMER, ADAM 
SONNENSCHEIN, EDWARD 
SONNENSCHEIN, Huco 
SONNENSCHEIN, Dr. ROBERT 
Soper, HENRY M. 
SORAVIA, JOSEPH 
SORENSEN, JAMES 
SPINDLER, OSCAR 

SPITZ, JOEL 

Spoor, Mrs. JoHNn A. 
SPRINGER, Mrs. SAMUEL 
SQUIRES, JOHN G. 
STANTON, EDGAR 
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STEFFENS, RALPH SUTHERLAND 
STEFFEY, DAvip R. 
STEIN, BENJAMIN F. 
STEIN, Dr. IRVING 

STEIN, L. MONTEFIORE 
STEIN, SAMUEL M. 

STEIN, Mrs. SetTiA H. 
STEIN, WILLIAM D. 
STEPHENS, W. C. 

STERBA, DR. JOSEPH V. 
STERN, ALFRED WHITAL 
STERN, DAvip B. 

STERN, MAURICE S. 
STERN, Oscar D. 
STEVENS, DELMAR A. 
STEVENS, EDWARD J. 
STEVENS, ELMER T. 
STEVENS, EUGENE M. 
STEVENS, HAROLD L. 
STEVENS, JAMES W. 
STEVENS, Mrs. JAMES W. 
STEVENS, R. G. 

STEVENS, RAYMOND W. 
STEVENSON, Dr. ALEXANDER F. 
STEVENSON, FE. 

STEWART, Miss AGNES N. 
STEWART, Miss EGLANTINE DAISY 
STEWART, JAMES S. F 
STEWART, Miss M. GRAEME 
STRANDBERG, ERIK P., Sr. 
STIRLING, Miss DoroTuy 
STRAuS, DAviD 

STRAUS, MARTIN L. 
STRAUS, MELVIN L. 
Straus, S. J. T. 

STRAUSS, HENRY X. 
STREET, MRS. CHARLES A. 
STROBEL CHARLES L. 
STROMBERG, CHARLES J. 
STRUBY, Mrs. WALTER V. 
STRONG, EDMUND H. 
STRONG, WALTER A. 
StrRoTz, HAROLD C. 
STURGES, HOLLISTER 
STURGES, SOLOMON 
STURTEVANT, HENRY D. 
SUEKOFF, LouIs A. 
SULLIVAN, Hon. JOHN J. 
SULZBERGER, FRANK L. 
SUTCLIFFE, Mrs. GARY 
SUTHERLAND, WILLIAM 
Swan, Oscar H. 
SWANSON, JOSEPH E. 
SWARTCHILD, EDWARD G. 
SWARTCHILD, WILLIAM G, 
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Vaiewrens, Maes. Mav L. 
Vatewrene, Pareae A. 
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WEDELSTAEDT, H. A. WILLIS, PAUL JR. 

WEIL, ISADORE WILLIS, THOMAS H. 

WEIL, MARTIN WILMS, HERMAN P. 

WEILER, RUDOLPH WILSON, Mrs. E. CRANE 
WEINZELBAUM, LoulIs L. WILSON, HARRY BERTRAM 
WEISBROD, BENJAMIN H. WILSON, Mrs. JoHN R. 
WEISSENBACH, Mrs. MINNA K. WILSON, Miss LILLIAN M. 
WEISSKOPF, MAURICE J. WILSON, Mrs. MARGARET H. 
WEIssSkKopr, Dr. Max A. WILSON, Mrs. ROBERT CONOVER 
WELLS, ARTHUR H. WINANS, FRANK F. 

WELIS, JOHN E. WINSTON, HAMPDEN 

WELLS, PRESTON A. WINSTON, JAMES H. 

WELLS, THOMAS E. WINTERBOTHAM, JOHN H. 
WELLS, Mrs. THOMAS E. WINTERS, LEANDER LEROY 
WENDELL, BARRETT, JR. WOJTALEWICZ, REV. FRANCIS M. 
WENTWORTH, HUNT WoLey, Dr. Harry P. 
WENTWORTH, Mrs. Mosss J. WoLr, HENRY M. 

WERNER, FRANK A. WOLF, WALTER B. 

WEstT, J. Roy Wo trr, Louis 

West, Miss MAry SYLVIA Woop, JoHN G. 
WESTERFELD, SIMON Woop, RoBert E. 
WESTRICH, Miss T. C. Woop, WILLIAM G. 

WETTEN, ALBERT H. WOODRUFF, GEORGE 
_ WETTLING, Louis E. Woops, WEIGHTSTILL 
WHEALAN, EMMETT WoopDwarD, C. H. 
WHEELER, GEORGE A. WorcEsTER, Mrs. CHARLES H. 
WHEELER, LEO W. WorK, ROBERT 

WHEELER, LESLIE WorRMSER, LEO F. 
WHEELER, Mrs. RoBERT C. Wortu, Miss HELEN E. 
WHINERY, CHARLES C. Wortny, Mrs. S. W. 
WHITE, HAROLD F. WRENN, Mrs. EVERTS 
WHITE, JOSEPH J. WRIGHT, WARREN 

WHITE, ROBERT WRIGLEY, Mrs. CHARLES W. 
WHITEHOUSE, HowarD D. WRIGLEY, PHILIP K. 
WHITING, Mrs. ADELE H. 

WHITING, J. H. YEGGE, C. FRED 

WHITLOCK, WILLIAM A. YERKES, Mrs. CHARLES E. 
WIBORG, FRANK B. YERKES, RICHARD W. 
WIELAND, CHARLES J. YONDORF, MILTON S. 
WILDER, Mrs. JOHN E. 

WILKINS, GEORGE LESTER ZAPEL, ELMER 

WILKINSON, JOHN C. ZEISLER, Mrs. ERWIN P. 
WILLEY, Mrs. CHARLES B. ZIEBARTH, CHARLES A. 
WILLIAMS, Miss ANNA P. ZIMMER, Mrs. RUDOLPH E. 
WILLIAMS, Dr. A. WILBERFORCE ZIMMERMAN, HERBERT P. 
WILLIAMS, Harry L. ZIMMERMAN, LOUIS W. 
WILLIAMS, LucIAN M. ZORK, DAVID 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE H. ZULFER, P. M. 


DECEASED, 1928 


ANDRIN, Miss KATHERINE L. BEIL, CARL 
ARNOLD, WILLIAM G. BURLEY, CLARENCE A. 
BAIRD, WYLLys W. CARR, EDMUND S. 


Breck, Mrs. Epwarp Scorr Copy, ARTHUR B. 


Dewmaw, Mee Maer V. 
Fous, Cease W. 


Gare, LF. 
Gosamer, J). Pus» 


Hasson, Jawes L. 
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COHEN, BENJAMIN 
COHEN, LOUIS 
Compton, D. M. 
CONNELL, PHILLIP G. 
CookE, Miss FLORA 
CoyYLE, EDWIN L. 
CRAIGIB, A. M. 
Cratty, Mrs. JOSIAH 
CRILLY, EDGAR 
CRONWALL, EDWARD C. 
CrosBy, FRED M. 
CUNEO, JOHN F. 
CurtTIS, AUSTIN GUTHRIE, JR. 


DALMAR, HuGoO 

Dana, W. D. 

DANIELS, H. L. 

DANZ, CHARLES A. 
Daucuy, Mrs. SAMUEL 
DAVID, DR. VERNON C. 
DAVIES, WARREN T. 
DEDARDEL, CARL O. 
DEGAN, DAvID 
DELEMON, H. R. 
DENKEWALTER, W. E. 
DesISLEs, Mrs. CARRIE L. 
DEWINDT, HEYLIGER A. 
DICKINSON, AUGUSTUS E. 
DICKINSON, THEODORE 
DICKINSON, Mrs. W. WOODBRIDGE 
Dope, O. V. 

DOERING, WALTER C. 
DouGLass, KINGMAN 
DOUGLASS, WILLIAM A. 
DOWDLE, JOHN J. 
DuBow, JACOB A. 
DuGANn, ALPHONSO G. 
DUNCAN, ALBERT G. 
DUNER, JOSEPH A. 
DUNHAM, ROBERT J. 
DUNN, SAMUEL O. 
DUNN, W. FRANK 
DyYCHE, WILLIAM A. 


EpMoNDs, Harry C. 
EDWARDS, KENNETH P. 
EISENSTAEDT, HARRY 
EISENSTEIN, SOL 
EITEL, MAx 
ELLINGSEN, E. 

ELTING, HOWARD 


FELSENTHAL, EDWARD GEORGE 
FELTMAN, CHARLES H. 
FERGUS, ROBERT C. 
FERGUSON, WILLIAM H. 
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FETCHER, EDWIN S. 
FINNERUD, Dr. CLARK W. 
FISHER, GEORGE P. 
FISHER, Hon. HARRY M. 
FISHER, WALTER L. 
FLATEAU, H. PITTS 
FLESCH, EUGENE W. P. 
FLETCHER, Mrs. R. V. 
FOLLANSBEB, MITCHELL D. 
ForGAN, Mrs. J. RUSSELL 
ForsytH, Mrs. HOLMES 
Foster, Mrs. CHARLES K. 
FRANK, JEROME N. 
FRENCH, DUDLEY K. 


GALLAGHER, Mrs. M. F. 
GARDNER, HENRY A. 
GARRAWAY, S. G. 

Gear, H. B. 

GILCHRIST, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
GILMER, Dr. THOMAS L. 
GLAESCHER, Mrs. G. W. 
GLASER, EDWARD L. 

GLENN, Mrs. J. M. 
GOLDSTINE, Dr. MARK T. 
GooprE, Mrs. ROWLAND T. 
GOopwWIN, GEORGE §S. 

GORDON, LESLIE S. 

GRANT, JAMES D. 

GRAVER, JAMES P. 

GRAY, Rev. JAMES M. 

GREEN, J. B. 

GREENEBAUM, Mrs. HENRY E. 
GREENLEE, Mrs. WILLIAM BROOKS 
GROTENHUIS, Mrs. WILLIAM J. 


HAGEN, FRED J. 

HAJICEK, RUDOLPH F. 
HAMILTON, THOMAS B. 
HAMMOND, LUTHER §S., JR. 
HAND, GEORGE W. 
Hanson, Mrs. BURTON 
Harpy, Miss MARJORIE 
Hart, GILBERT 
HARTMANN, A. O. 
HATTSTAEDT, WILLIAM O. J. 
HauGan, O. H. 

HEDBERG, HENRY E. 
HEIDKE, HERMAN L. 
HEINEMANN, EARL 
HELFRICH, J. HOWARD 
HENDERSON, DR. ELMER E. 
HENDERSON, THOMAS B. G. 
HENKEL, FREDERICK W. 
HENRY, HUNTINGTON B. 
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NIEMANN, FRED W. 
Noyes, A. H. 


O’ConnorR, Mrs. JOHN R. 
O’LEARY, JOHN W. 
O’NEIL, JOHN P. 
OPPENHEIMER, ALFRED 


PacE, ANDERSON 

PACKER, CHARLES SWASEY 
PARKER, DR. GASTON C. 
PARKER, DR. RALPH W. 
PARMELEE, Dr. A. H. 
PARTRIDGE, LLOYD C. 
PAYNE, ARTHUR W. 

PECK, Dr. DAvp B. 
PETERSON, ARTHUR J. 
PETERSON, AXEL A. 


PETERSON, Mrs. BERTHA I. 


PHELPS, Mrs. W. L. 
PIERCE, Mrs. FRANK E. 
PIERCE, J. NORMAN 
PISZATOWSKI, EDWARD B. 
PitcHER, Mrs. HENRY L. 
PLUNKETT, WILLIAM H. 
POLE, JAMES S. 

Post, FREDERICK, JR. 
Press, Mrs. JAcoB H. 
PRITZKER, I. L. 
PROTHERO, DR. JAMES H. 
PsoTa, Dr. FRANK J. 
PuckEy, F. W. 

PURCELL, J. D. 

Purpy, SPARROW E. 
PutTNAM, Miss MABEL C. 


RANDALL, IRVING 


RANDLE, Mrs. CHARLES H. 


Raney, Mrs. R. J. 
RATHJE, WILLIAM J. 
RAYNER, ARNOLD P. 
REA, Dr. ALBERTINE L. 
REINHARDT, S. LOUIS, JR. 
RELLIHEN, EDWIN G. 
RENTNER, OTTO C. 
RicH, ELMER 
RICHARDS, Marcus D. 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE 
RICHARDSON, Guy A. 
RICKCORDS, FRANCIS 
Rigs, Dr. EMIL 
RINDER, E. W. 
ROBBINS, HENRY S. 
ROBBINS, Percy A. 
ROESSLER, CARL C. 
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ROSENTHAL, KURT 
ROTHSCHILD, JUSTIN 
RoutTH, GEORGE D., JR. 
RUTHERFORD, JOHN J. 
RYERSON, DONALD M. 


SAMPSELL, MARSHALL E. 
SARGENT, Mrs. GEORGE H. 
SAWYER, Dr. ALVAH L. 
SCHEUNEMANN, Rost. G. 
SCHIRESON, Dr. HENRY J. 
ScHOLL, DR. WILLIAM M. 
ScHULZE, Mrs. MATHILDE 
SCHULZE, THEODORE G. 
SCRIBNER, GILBERT 
SEGGERMAN, Mrs. RICHARD 
SHATTUCK, WALTER F. 
SHAW, ANDREW H. 
SHELDON, JAMES M. 

SILLS, CLARENCE W. 
SIMPSON, C. G. 
SKOOGLUND, DAVID 

SMITH, WALTER BOURNE 
SMITHIES, DR. FRANK 
SONNEVELD, JACOB, SR. 
SPALDING, Mrs. CHARLES F. 
SPERLING, SAMUEL 
SPIELMANN, OSCAR P. 
STEARNS, Mrs. RIcHARD I. 
STEBBINS, FRED J. 
STEVENS, CHARLES R. 
STocKTON, EUGENE M. 
SuTTON, HAROLD I. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES CORTLAND 
TENINGA, CORNELIUS 
THOMPSON, C. E. 


THOMPSON, Mrs. CHARLES M. 


THOMPSON, FRED L. 
TILDEN, Mrs. EDWARD 
TILDEN, LouIS EDWARD 


TIMBERLAKE, Mrs. THOMAS M. 


TITZEL, DR. W. R. 
TOOLEN, CLARENCE A. 
TORBET, A. W. 

TRUDE, HON. DANIEL P. 
TUCKER, S. A. 

TURNER, DR. B.S. 
TUTTLE, F. B. 

TYLER, BYRON 


VALENTINE, STEPHEN 
VEHON, SIMON HENRY 
Voss, ADOLPH G. SR. 
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ALLEN, HARRY W. ATKEISSON, Dr. J. E. H. 
ALLEN, J. B. ATKINSON, Mrs. A. L. C. 
ALLEN, Mrs. J. W. ATKINSON, CHARLES T. 
ALLEN, JOHN D. ATKINSON, Roy R. 
ALLEN, O. T. ATWELL, W. C. 
ALLENSWORTH, A. P. AtTwoop, Mrs. C. E. 
ALLIN, Miss JOSEPHINE T. AUBLE, WILSON C. 
ALLISON, Mrs. S. B. AUBRY, NUMA G. 
ALLMAN, GEORGE D. AusTIN, E. F. 

ALSAKER, Mrs. ALFRED AUSTIN, M. B. 
ALSCHULER, HON. SAMUEL AUSTIN, WILLIAM B. 

ALT, GEORGE E. AUSTRIAN, Mrs. EDWIN 
ALTHEIMER, BEN J. AXELSON, CHARLES F. 
ALTMAN, ROBERT M. AXMAN, SAMUEL H. 
ALTON, Mrs. JESSE B. 

AMBERG, J. WARD Bascock, ADOLPH 
AMBERG, Miss MARY AGNES BABCOCK, F. M. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. A.S. BABCOCK, ORVILLE E. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. A. W. BaABCocK, WILLIAM H. 
ANDERSON, B. G. BACHMANN, Dr. HaRROLD A. 
ANDERSON, BENJAMIN N. BACHRACH, I. 

ANDERSON, BROOKE Bacon, ASA 

ANDERSON, Rt. REV. C. P. BACON, Dr. C. S. 
ANDERSON, Davi G. Bacon, Mrs. Epson C. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. EDITH L. BADENOCH, Davip A. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. HARRY BADGER, SHREVE COWLES 
ANDERSON, JOHN ARTHUR Barr, Mrs. ARTHUR A. 
ANDERSON, NorMAN K. Barr, Dr. JosePH L. 
ANDREEN, OTTO C. Bacpy, Mrs. C. B. 
ANDREWS, Dr. BENJAMIN F. BAILEY, Dr. G. T. 
ANHEISER, HuGo BAaILey, W. H. 

AnoFF, Isipor 5. BarrD, Mrs. Epitx G. 
ANTHONY, CHARLES E. Baker, C. M. 

ANTHONY, JOSEPH R. BAKER, CLAUDE M. 
ANTONOW, SAMUEL L. BAKER, Mrs. Dora H. 
ANTRIM, Mrs. ELBERT M. BAKER, G. W. 

ARBUCKLE, Mrs. G. 8. BAKER, JAMES CHILDS 
ARENS, DR. ROBERT A. BAKER, JAMES R. 

ARMS, HERBERT C. Baker, Miss Juuia A. 
ARMSTRONG, EDWARD E. BALABAN, Mrs. A. J. 
ARMSTRONG, Mrs. H. W. BALCH, HOWARD K. 
ARMSTRONG, PERCY W. BALDERSTON, MRS. STEPHEN V. 
ARN, W. G. BALDWIN, J. F. 

ARNOLD, FRANCIS M. BALDWIN, WILLIAM 
ARNOLD, Mrs. Huco F. BALL, Mrs. GODFREY H. 
ARNOLD, MARSHALL BALL, JOHN 

ARQUETTE, GEORGE L. BALLARD, Mrs. E. S. 
ARTHUR, GEORGE K. Batz, Mrs. Puiu G. 
ARTHUR, Miss MINNIE J. BANGS, WILLIAM D. 
ASCHER, NATHAN BANKARD, E. Hoover, JR. 
AsuHBy, D. E. BANKER, Mrs. EpwarD H. 
ASHCRAFT, R. M. BANKS, CHARLES ACKERT 
ASHER, MAx BANNING, SAMUEL W. 


AsMA, Dr. F. M. BarBER, Mrs. F. L. 
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BISBEE, W. G. 

BisHop, Mrs. ALICE M. 
BisHop, Mrs. Howarp F. 
BISSELL, Mrs. A. W. 
Buiack, Mrs. HERBERT G. 
BLAck, RoBErT F. 

BLACK, W. J. 

BLACKFORD, WILBUR F. 
BLACKMAN, HERBERT F. 
BLAcCKWoop, Mrs. A. E. 
Buair, Mrs. M. BARBOUR 
Buair, THOMAS 6&., JR. 
BLAKE, Mrs. F. B. 
BLAKE, Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
BLAKELEY, JOHN M. 
BLAZON, JOHN J. 
BLESSING, LEWIS G. 

BuIss, CHARLES F. 
BLITZSTEN, Dr. N. LIONEL 
Bock, Mrs. JOSEPH B. 
Buiock, Mrs. LEIGH B. 
Buiock, Dr. Louis H. 
Buiock!, Mrs. FRED W. 
BLoOMQUIST, ALFRED 
BLONDER, EDWARD G. 
Buoop, L. A. 

Buioom, Mrs. LEON 
BLOOMFIELD, Dr. JAMES H. 
BLOOMFIELD, Mrs. LEONARD 
BLounrt,. M. A. 

BLUNT, KATHARINE 

Boss, Dwicut S. 

BopMAN, Mrs. EDWARD W. 
Borum, Bruno J. 

BOGAN, WILLIAM J. 
BOHNER, WILLIAM F. 
BOHNETT, HARRY W. 
BouitHo, Mrs. WILLIAM J. 
BOLLENBACHER, JOHN C. 
BOL.gEs, C. E. 

Bout, M. C. 

BOLTEN, PAUL H. 

BOLTON, JOHN F. 

Bone, A. R. 

BONTHRON, FRANCIS R. 
BONNER, FRANCIS A. 
Boone, ARTHUR 

BOONE, CHARLES LEVERITT 
Boot, Dr. G. W. 

BootH, Mrs. GEORGE 
BORCHERDING, E. P. 
BORCHERDT, Mrs. H. A. 
BORCHERT, Dr. ROBERT L. 
BORLAND, Mrs. BEATRICE I. 
BorMaNn, T. A. 


Born, EDGAR R. 
BorouGH, Miss Mary G. 
BorscH, Mrs. Mary 
BOTHMAN, Dr. L. 
BoucuHeER, C. S. 
BouRNIQUE, ALVAR L. , 
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FISHER, Mrs. VORIES 
FISKE, KENNETH B. 
FItcH, THOMAS 
FITZGERALD, Dr. J. E. 
FITZPATRICK, MISS ANNA E, 
FITZPATRICK, Mrs. T. F. 
FLACK, THOMAS 
FLAHERTY, JOSEPH F. 
FLANIGAN, ARTHUR H. 
FLEMING, EDWARD J. 
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GRIFFIN, NICHOLAS M. 
GRIFFITH, Mrs. JoHN L. 
GRIFFITH, MELVIN L. 
GRIFFITH, WILLIAM C, 
GRIMMER, Dr. A. H. 
GRIMSHAW, NORMAN R. 
GRINKER, Dr. Roy R. 
GRINNELL, ROBERT L. 
GRISWOLD, GLENN 
GRISWOLD, Roy C. 
GROCHOWSKI, G. S. 
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GRUENFELD, ADOLPH J. 
GRUND, Harry T. 
GRUNWALD, Mrs. Emit G. 
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GUINAN, JAMES J. 
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GUNNERMAN, Mrs. Louis H. 
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HAMILTON, ALEX K. 
HAMILTON, Epcar L. 
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JONES, WALTER CLYDE, JR. 
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KENDRICK, W. S. 
KENNEDY, CLARENCE C. 
KENNEDY, JAMES F. 
KENNEDY, RALPH 
KENNY, Dr. HENRY RANDAL 
KEOGH, GORDON E. 
KEPLINGER, W. A. 
KEPPNER, H. W. 
KERWIN, Epwarp M. 
KESLER, EDWARD C. 
KEYES, Mrs. ROLLIN A. 
KIDWELL, JAMES E. 
KILLINGER, GEORGE F. 
KIMBALL, T. WELLER 
KING, FRANK J. 

KING, FRANK O. 

KinG, Hoyt 

KING, JOHN B. 

KINNEY, Dr. WILLIAM B. 
KINSEY, ROBERT S. 
Kipp, CHARLES P. 
KIRKLEY, JAMES M. 
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Kix MILLER, Mrs. WILLIAM 
KLEIN, Mrs. ALDEN J. 
KLEIN, ARTHUR F. 
KLEIN, Dr. DAviD 
KLEIN, H. 8. 

KLEIN, MICHAEL B. 
KLEIN, PETER 
KLEINMAN, ALEXANDER 
KLEKAMP, BENARD R. 
KLENHA, JOSEPH Z. 
KLENHA, Mrs. JOSEPH Z. 
KLEPPINGER, Mrs. F. S. 
KLINE, Louis A. 

KLINE, R. R. 

KLINE, WILLIAM S. 
KLINER, JOHN F. 
KLOSTER, Mrs. ASBJORN 
Kuiotz, EDWARD C. 
Knapp, Dr. ERNEST L. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES S. 
KNIGHT, CHARLES Y. 
KNOBBE, JOHN W. 
KNODE, OLIVER M. 
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LAZERSON, ABRAHAM 
LEACH, GEORGE T. 
LEAVELL, JAMES R. 
LEAVITT, DR. SHELDON 
LEDERER, EMIL L. 

LEE, CARL 

LEE, ERNEST E. 

LEE, J. OWEN 

LEE, Mrs. JOSEPH EDGAR 
LEE, Morris 

LEE, Mrs. W. GEORGE 
LEEMON, HARRY C. 
LEES, WILLIAM 

LEETE, ROBERT S. 
LEFFEL, P. C. 

LEHMAN, ROBERT L: 
LEHMPUHL, HERMAN F. 
LEICHT, Mrs. ANDREW EF. 
LEICHTMAN, Miss BERTHA 
LEIGH, EDWARD B. 
LEIGHT, EDWARD A. 
LEMAN, Mrs. W. T. 
LEMON, HARVEY B. 
LENFESTEY, Mrs. J. R. 
LENNOX, EDWIN 

LENZ, Mrs. GEORGE 
Leo, Dr. J. E. 


LEONARD, Mrs. WILLIAM A. 


LEOPOLD, FOREMAN N. 
LEOPOLD, HAROLD E. 
LEOPOLD, Mrs. NATHAN F. 
LESAGE, REv. JOHN J. 
LESLIE, JOHN WOODWARD 
LESTER, ALBERT G. 
LEVENS, W. S. 

LEVETT, Dr. JOHN 
LEVEY, CLARENCE J. 
LEVI, DR. GERSON B. 
LEVI, MAURICE 

LEVIN, I. ARCHER 

LEVIN, Louis 

LEVINE, WILLIAM 
LEVINKIND, MorRIs 
LEVINSON, Dr. BENJAMIN 
LEVINSON, SALMON O. 
LEVINSTEIN, EMANUEL H. 
LEvIs, JOHN M. 
LEVITAN, LouIS 
LEVITETZ, NATHAN 

Levy, Harry H. 

Levy, HENRY R. 

LEwIs, J. HENRY 

LEwis, Mrs. R. H. 
LEwIs, Mrs. WALKER O. 
LEYTZE, Mrs. J. 


L’ HOMMEDIEU, ARTHUR 
L’HOMMEDIEU, CLARENCE H. 
LIBONATI, ROLAND V. 
LICHTENSTEIN, WALTER 
LIDDLE, CHARLES A. 
Lipov, Mrs. SAMUEL J. 
LINDAHL, Mrs. EDWARD J. 
LiInDBURG, Mrs. DELLA M. 
LINDEN, JOHN A. 
LINDHEIMER, ARTHUR J. 
LINDHEIMER, S. W. 
LINDSAY, WILLARD C. 
LINDSTROM, MIsSs ELIZABETH 
LINKER, MEYER 
LINKMAN, Louis B. 

LINN, ERICK N. 

LIPKIN, MAURICE S. 
LIPMAN, ABRAHAM 
LIPPERT, ALOYSIUS C. 
LIPPERT, DAVID 

Lipsey, WILLIAM J. 

LIST, PAULUS 

LISTER, HAROLD R. 
LITHGOW, CHARLES H. 
LITTELL, C. Guy 

LITTLE, Mrs. CHARLES D. 
LITTLE, CHARLES G. 
LITTLE, JOHN G. 
LITzKow, FRED W. 
LLEWELLYN, ARTHUR J. 
Luoyp, A. E. 

LOBDELL, HARRY H. 
LOCHNER, FREDERICK H. 
LOCKETT, OSWALD, JR. 
LODGE, FRED S. 

LoEB, ARTHUR A. 

LOEB, JACOB M. 

Loges, Dr. Lupwic M. 
LoEB, Mrs. NELLIE B. 
LOEBE, ABRAHAM 

LoEHR, KARL C. 
LOEHWING, MARX 
LOESCH, CHARLES F. 
LOESER, JOSEPH A. 
LOEWENHERZ, EMANUEL 
LOEWENSTEIN, EMANUEL 
LOEWENSTEIN, NATHAN 
LOGAN, FRANK G. 

LOGAN, FREDERIC D. 
Lomax, WILLIAM L. 
LONDON, HARRY 

LonG, FRANK E. 

LorpD, RoBERT O. 
LORENZ, FREDERICK A. 
LORENZ, Mrs. GEORGE W. 
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McC.uureE, D. T. 
McCONNELL, G. MALCOLM 
McCONNELL, JOHN L. 
MCCONNELL, JOHN W. 
McCormac, DAvID, SR. 
McCormack, J. W. 
McCormick, ALISTER H. 
McCoy, CHARLEs S. 
McCreEapy, Mrs. E. W. 
McDONALD, EDWARD 
McDonaLp, Mrs. JOHN GRANT 
McDONALD, L. 
McDONALD, P. L. 
McDOonaALp, W. B. 
McDoueat, Davin B. 
McDowELL, Miss Mary E. 
MCFADDEN, EVERETT R. 
MCFARLAND, Mrs. ELLIS 
McGarry, JOHN A. 
McGinty, Miss ALICE L. 
McGoorty, Hon. J. P. 
McGoucs, S. P. 
McGRATH, Dr. JAMES G. 
MCGREGOR, JAMES P. 
McKay, Harry H. 
McKay, Dr. N. B. 
McKes, PHILIP L. 
McKeg, Mrs. WILLIAM L. 
McKIsBINn, Mrs. GEORGE B. 
McKNIGHT, WILLIAM M. 
MCLAUGHLIN, DANIEL F. 
McLAUGHLIN, FRANK L. 
McLAuGHLIN, Dr. JAMES H. 
McLAuUGHLIN, Dr. JOHN W. 
McLaury, Mrs. C. W. 
McMauon, Mrs. JOHN 
McMawnus, J. P. 
McMANus, THOMAS J. 
McNair, FRANK 
McNamara, RoBErt C. 
McNErnNy, MATHEW F. 
MCPHERSON, DONALD F. 
McQUARRIE, DR. JOHN K. 
MCSHANE, JAMES E. 
MEAD, E. ALLEN 

MeEaD, HENRY C. A. 
MEDER, Mrs. LEONORA Z. 
MEEK, C. 

MEEKER, ARTHUR 
MeEGAw, Luioyp F. 
MEGINNIs, Miss MAy 
MEHLHOP, F. W. 
MEINHARDT, HARRY 
MELAVEN, J. G. 
MELLANDER, PAUL C. 
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MENGE, Dr. FREDERICK 
MENTZER, J. P. 

MERCIL, ELMER J. 
MERSHIMER, Dr. JAMES M. 
Metcorr, Dr. SAMUEL 
METTLER, Mrs. L. HARRISON 
MEYER, DANIEL A. 

MEYER, M. K. 

MEYER, RAYMOND N. 
MEYERS, Mrs. EDWARD F. 
MEYERS, ROBERT C. 
MICHAEL, Emi P. 
MICHAELSON, C. S. 

MICHEL, DR. WILLIAM J. 
MILCHRIST, FRANK T. 
MILLER, BERNARD 

MILLER, CHARLES J. 
MILLER, MRs. CHARLES P. 
MILLER, EDWARD L. 
MILLER, I. A. 

MILLER, Mrs. MARSHALL D. 
MILLER, DR. WILLIAM 
MILLER, WILLIAM S. 
MILLIGAN, S. K. 

MILLS, Mrs. HERBERT S., JR. 
MINSK, Dr. Louis D. 
MiscuH, Mrs. Harry N. 
MISKELLA, WILLIAM J. 
MITCHELL, ABRAHAM 
MITCHELL, CLARENCE B. 
MITCHELL, MRs. FREDERICK R. 
MITCHELL, Dr. JAMES HERBERT 
MITCHELL, STRATTIS 
MODENE, OSCAR F. 
MOLDENHAUER, DR. WILLIAM J. 
Monaco, Dr. Donat F. 
MONILAW, Dr. WILLIAM J. 
MONTGOMERY, Dr. ALBERT H. 
MontTcomMery, Mrs. F. H. 
MONTGOMERY, FREDERICK D. 
MONTGOMERY, JOHN R. 
Mooney, WILLIAM H. 
Moore, Dr. BEVERIDGE H. 
Moore, Mrs. C. B. 

Moors, CHARLES BREARLEY 
Moors, Dr. FRANK D. 
MOoorg, FREDERICK W. 
Moore, Mrs. GEORGE PAGE 
Moore, JAMES H. 

Moore, Mrs. MAE C. 
Moore, NATHAN G. 

Moore, NortH 

Moore, Dr. WILLIS 
Moorman, Roy R. 
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O’BRIEN, WILBUR J. 
O’BrRYANT, Mrs. MARK 
O’CALLAGHAN, HENRY 
O’CONNOR, JAMES R. 
O’ConNoR, MRs. JOHN 
O’CONNOR, JOSEPH W. 
O’DONOVAN, DANIEL J. 
OHNEMUS, Mrs. ANTON 
O’KEEFFE, P. J. 
OLAFSSON, DR. O. J. 
OLDFIELD, Dr. R. C. 
OLDs, MILFoRD H. 
OLESON, Dr. RICHARD BARTLETT 
OLIPHANT, MELVILLE J. 
OLIVER, ROYSTON 
OLMSTEAD, Mrs. G. G. 
OLSEN, JOHN G. 

OLSEN, OLAF C. 8S. 
O’NEILL, Dr. JoHN W. 
OppyKE, Mrs. RUSSELL H. 
ORDON, Dr. H. J. 
OrmsBy, MRS. FRANK E. 
Orr, Mrs. WILLIAM GEORGE D. 
OrRICcO, JOSEPH R. 
OrwicG, RALPH F. 
OSSENDORFF, Dr. K. W. 
OSTERMANN, Mrs. R. M. 
Otis, Miss M. E. 

OTT, JOHN NASH 

OTTE, Huco E. 

OTTMAN, E. H. 

OUDIN, FERDINAND 


PACKARD, Dr. ROLLO K. 
PaczyNnskI, Mrs. Louis J. 
PADDOCK, DR. CHARLES FE. 
PALMER, PROFESSOR CLAUDE IRWIN 
PALMER, J. M. 

PALMER, Louis O. 
PALMER, PERCIVAL B. 
PALMER, P. B., JR. 
PANESI, STEPHEN F. 
PARDEBR, Dr. L. C. 

Paris, W. M. 

PARKER, AUSTIN H. 
PARKER, Mrs. E. Roscor 
PARKER, GEORGE S. 
PARKER, NORMAN S. 
Parks, J. W. 

PARKS, O. J. 

PARSONS, FERDINAND H. 
PARSONS, Mrs. THEODORE SAMUEL 
PARSONS, W. E. 

PATEK, EDWARD J. 
PATERSON, MorTON L. 
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PATTERSON, ERNEST G. 
PATTERSON, J. H. 
PATTERSON, Miss MINNIE L. 
PATTON, DR. FRED P. 
PATTON, WALTER I. 
PAULDING, JOHN 

PAULEY, CLARENCE O. 
PEACOCK, CHARLES A. 
PEARL, ALLEN S. 

PECK, Mrs. CHARLES G. 
PECK, COLONEL ROBERT G. 
PEERLING, PAUL 

PEINE, ADOLPHUS G. 
PENCOCK, Mrs. GEORGE A. 
PENNINGTON, FRANK K. 
PENTECOST, LEWIS J. 
Percy, Dk. NELSON MORTIMER 
Perry, Mrs. LESLIE L. 
PERRYMAN, Mrs. HATTIE S. 
PETERS, G. M. 

PETERSEN, MRS. JULIUS A. 
PETERSON, ALBERT 
PETERSON, Mrs. ANNA J. 
PETERSON, J. E. 
PETERSON, PERCIVAL C. 
PETERSON, THEODORE N. 
PETERSON, WILLIAM F. 
PEYRAUD, Mrs. FRANK C. 
PFLAGER, CHARLES W. 
PHELAN, CHARLES 

PHELPS, Mrs. EDWARD J. 
PHELPS, ERASTUS R. 
PHILLIPS, HOWARD C. 
PICKARD, Mrs. W. A. 
PICKEL, WILLIAM 

PICKELL, J. RALPH 
PICKRELL, HARVEY 
PIERCE, RALPH S. 
PIERSON, ARTHUR W. 
PIGALL, Mrs. JOSEPH S. 
PINE, WILLIAM J. 

PLACE, F. E. 

PLAMONDON, ALFRED D. 
PLATH, KARL 

PODELL, Mrs. BEATRICE HAYES 
POEHLMANN, AUGUST F. 
PoGuE, GEORGE N. 
PoLakow, Louis M. 
POLLAK, C. J. 

POLLENZ, HENRY 
PoMEROY, Mrs. CHRISTINE 
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POND, GEORGE F. 
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PoRONTO, HALsEy E. 
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ROBINSON, W. Scott 
RoBuck, Dr. S. V. 
ROCKWELL, THEODORE G. 
RoOcKWOOD, FREDERICK T. 
RODEN, CARL B. 


RoDEN, Miss MARION LOUISE 


ROEFER, HENRY A. 
RoGers, Dr. DANIEL W. 
ROLLO, EGBERT 

RouLNick, Dr. Harry C. 
ROODHOUSE, BENJAMIN T. 
Rooney, Hon. Joun J. 
Root, JOHN W. 

Ross, E. E. 

Rosen, M. R. 
ROSENBAUM, EDWIN S. 


ROSENBAUM, Mrs. EDWIN S. 


ROSENBAUM, JULIUS 
ROSENBERG, BERNHARD 
ROSENFELD, M. J. 
ROSENFELS, Miss EDNA D. 
ROSENFELS, IRWIN S. 
ROSENFIELD, Morris S. 
ROSENOW, MILTON C. 
ROSENSTEIN, JOSEPH 
ROSENTHAL, NATHAN H. 


ROSENTHAL, Mrs. RALPH J. 


Ross, FRANK A. 

Ross, Dr. L. J. 

Ross, WILLIAM A., JR. 
RotH, ARTHUR J. 

RotH, HENRY 

Rortu, Mrs. LESTER 
ROTHSTEIN, Dr. THOR 
ROUNTREE, LINGARD T. 
RoussIN, ALFRED G. 
ROWE, CHARLES B. 
ROWELL, Dr. L. W. 
ROWLEs, E. W. A. 
Roy, Mrs. ErRvIN L. 
Royer, H. G. 

RUBIN, JOSEPH E. 

Rup, Mrs. ANTHONY 
RuDOLPH, Miss BERTHA 
RUETTINGER, J. C. 
RUGGLES, HARRY KENNETH 
RUGGLES, DR. WILLIAM L. 
RUSSELL, JOHN A. 
RUTHERFORD, M. D. 
RYAN, THOMAS C. 
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SABATH, Hon. JOSEPH 
Sacus, Pau J. 
SACHS, PHILIP G. 
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SACKETT, Mrs. Homer S. 
SACKLEY, Mrs. Joun B. 
SAGE, Mrs. WILLIAM 
SALINGER, HARRY 

SALK, Mrs. JAcoB 
SALSMAN, Mrs. ALIce K. 
SALTIEL, Dr. THOMAS P. 
SALTZSTEIN, FELIX C. 
SALZMAN, Max J. 
SAMPLE, Mrs. JOHN GLEN 
SAMPSON, H. J. 

SAMPSON, JAMES 
SAMPSON, Dr. S. 
SANDBERG, Mrs. Harry S. 
SANDEL, Mrs. S. 
SANBORN, FRANK A. 
SANDERS, H. A. 
SANDIDGE, Miss DAIsy 
SANDs, Mrs. FRANCES B. 
SANDs, Mrs. HENRY 
SARTAIN, CHARLES A. 
SAUER, Dr. RAYMOND J. 
SAUERMAN, JOHN A. 
SAUNDERS, PERCY G. 
SAWYER, Dr. C. F. 
SAWYER, EDWIN M. 
SAWYER, Mrs. PERCY 
SCHAAR, BERNARD E. 
ScHAFER, O. J. 
SCHAFFNER, Mrs. ALBERT 
SCHAFFNER, ARTHUR B. 
SCHAFFNER, HERBERT T. 
SCHANTZ, O. M. 
ScHAPIRO, A. L. 

ScHAuS, CARL J. 
SCHIESSLE, M. 

SCHILLING, W. O. 
ScHMIDT, ADOLPH 
ScHMIDT, ERNEST A. 
SCHMIDT, ERNEST E. 
ScuMIpT, Dr. HERBERT J. 
ScHMIDT, Mrs. OTTo G. 
ScuMipT, Dr. Otto L. 
SCHMIDT, PAuL J. 
SCHMIDT, RICHARD FE. 
SCHNEIDER, BENJAMIN B. 
SCHNEIDER, GEORGE A. 
SCHNIGLAU, CHARLES H. 
SCHNUCHEL, REINHOLD H. 
SCHOEN, F. J. 
SCHOENBRUN, LEO 
SCHOENING, HERMAN M. 
SCHOEPFLE, Mrs. MARTIN 
SCHRAM, Harry S. 
SCHROEDER, Dr. Mary G. 
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SMITH, PAISHE B. 
SMITH, REYNOLDs S. 
SMITH, S. W. 

SMITH, WALTER M. 
SMITH, WILLIAM D. 
SNOW, FRED A. 
SNYDER, ERWIN P. 
SNYDER, THOMAS D. 
SOARES, PROFESSOR THEODORE G. 
SOLLE, WILL H. 
SoLLITT, RALPH T. 
SOMERVILLE, THOMAS A. 
SOMMER, Mrs. ALFRED N. 
SOMMERS, WERNER H. 
Soper, Mrs. J. P., JR. 
SoPER, THOMAS 
SorLEY, Mrs. MILForD 8. 
SPADES, M. H. 

SPEER, HENRY D. 
SPENSLEY, H. GEORGE 
SPIEGEL, M. J., JR. 
SPIEGEL, Mrs. MAE O. 
SPIEGEL, PHILIP 
SPIEGLER, FRANK F. 
SPIESBERGER, H. T 
SPIETH, W. S. 

Spitz, LEo 

SPIVEK, HERMAN 
SPOHN, JOHN F. 
SPoHR, FRANK M. 
SPRY, GEORGE 
STAFFORD, CHARLES W. 
STALEY, Miss Mary B. 
STALLA, KARL 
STALLWOOD, S. C. 
STANTON, C. N. 
STANTON, Dr. E. M. 
STANTON, HENRY T. 
STANTON, HOWARD B. 
STARR, Dr. PAUL 
STARRETT, JAMES W. 
STEARNS, FRED 
STECHER, WALTER R. 
STEELE, LEo M. 
STEELE, SIDNEY J. 
STEFFENSEN, SIGURD 
STEIN, Mrs. ADOLPH 
STEIN, Dr. OTTo J. 
STEIN, Mrs. S. SIDNEY 
STEINBERG, SAMUEL FE. 
STEINER, MAx 
STEINFELDT, Dr. C. R. 
STEINHOFF, CARROLL F. 
STEINSON, HENRY G. 
STENSON, FRANK R. 
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STEPHEN, EDWARD I. 
STEPHENSON, SAMUEL G. 
STERLING, DouGLAsS T. 
STERN, FELIX 

STERN, Mrs. HERBERT L. 
STERN, JACOB S§. 
STERNBERG, MORRIS 
STEVENS, ERNEST 
STEVENSON, JAMES R. D. 
STEWART, GEORGE R. 
STEWART, S. CHANDLER 
STEWART, WILLIAM 
STOBBE, PAUL D. 
STOCKDALB, E. C. 
STOCKTON, A. C. 
STOCKTON, Mrs. JOHN THAW 
STOCKTON, Miss JOSEPHINE 
STODDART, CHARLES H. 
STOELTING, C. H. 

STOLL, Mrs. JOHN O. 
STONE, Mrs. JACOB S. 
STORKAN, MRs. JAMES 
Storms, Mrs. JoHN D. 
STRATEN, Dr. HUBERT J. 
STRAUS, ARTHUR W. 
STRAUS, Ei M. 

STRAUSS, DR. ALFRED A. 
STRAUSS, EDGAR L. 
STRAUSS, JESSE L. 
STRAUSS, JOSEPH L. 
STRAUSS, JULIUS 

StRAuss, Mrs. LEE J. 
STRAWN, TAYLOR 

STREET, CHARLES L. 
STREET, EDWARD P. 
STRIGL, F. C. 

STRINGER, A. Bi. 
STRINGER, JOHN T. 
Strom, ARTHUR B. 
STRONG, GORDON 

STRONG, Dr. L. WILLIS 
STUART, ALEXANDER 
STUART, CHARLES W. 
STUBENRAUCH, WILLIAM F. 
STUMES, CHARLES B. 
STURLA, HARRY L. 
STURMAN, M. ROBERT 
SULLIVAN, CHARLES H. 
SUBLETTE, Mrs. Oscar H. 
SULLIVAN, FRANK R. 
SULLIVAN, GREY 
SULLIVAN, MICHAEL J. 
SULLIVAN, Mrs. PAuL D. 
SULLIVAN, Mrs. WALTER J. 
SULZBERGER, S. L. 
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VAIL, Mrs. G. B. 
VANBUREN, G. B. 
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